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The picture everyone wants to see... 


W:; ANNOUNCE THE PRESENTATION of Carole Lombard’s last 
picture. An exciting romantic comedy keyed to an ever- 


mounting tempo of suspense. Jack Benny at his best in a « 
surprisingly different comic role. Here is a Lubitsch picture— *« Kx 
brilliant in its acting —spectacular in its scope. x ve 4 
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A LEADING THEATRE IN YOUR CITY WILL SOON ANNOUNCE THE SHOWING OF THIS IMPORTANT PICTURE 


How you can catch cold—and what to do about it 
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Shs and 
Or mouth sneezes 


AT THE FIRST SIGN OFA 


COLD or SORE THROAT 


This prompt and easy precaution, frequently re- 
peated, may head off the trouble entirely or lessen the 
severity of the infection if it does develop. Carefully 
conducted clinical tests during the past 10 years 
showed these amazing results: 


That regular, twice-a-day users of Listerine 
Antiseptic had fewer colds, milder colds, colds 


of shorter duration, than non-users, and fewer 


sore throats due to colds in many cases. 
You naturally want to know why this is so. 


We believe that it is because Listerine reaches way 


back on the throat to kill literally millions of the- 


threatening bacteria known to doctors as the ‘“‘sec- 


The two drawings illustrate 
height of range in germ 
reductions on mouth and 
throat surfaces in test cases 
before and after gargling 
Listerine Antiseptic. Fif- 
teen minutes after gar- 
gling, germ reductions up 
to 96.7% were noted; and 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


ondary invaders” which may set up infection when 
body resistance is lowered for any reason (see panel 
above). In the opinion of many leading medical 
men these ‘'secondary invaders’ are the ones that 
so often complicate a cold ... make it troublesome 
...fesult in the distressing symptoms you know all 
too well. 


Actual tests showed bacterial reductions on the 
mouth and throat surfaces ranging to 96.7%, even 15 
minutes after the Listerine Antiseptic gargle . . . up 
to 80% an hour after. 


In view of this impressive evidence isn’t it wise to 
keep Listerine Antiseptic handy in home and office 


NOTE HOW LISTERINE GARGLE REDUCED GERMS 


even one hour after, germs were still reduced as much as 80%. 
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Gargle LISTERINE-QUICK' 


... to pack it when you travel... to gargle with 
it often and thoroughly at the first hint of trouble? 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


WATCH YOUR THROAT 


where illness often starts 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 


What does March come in like?...Okay, 
students, go to the head of the class. 
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Leo, you know, has enlisted for the 
duration. He’s in the Army, the Navy, 
Civilian Defense and ready to serve 
wherever wanted by his Uncle. 


Have you seen “Joe Smith, American’’? 
Recommended, incidentally, by our 
generous First Lady. 
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We don’t speak much about shorts in 
this column, but it’s hard to keep quiet 
about “‘Main Street On The March”, 
made with government cooperation. 
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The exhibitors of America, as well, are 
all out for our war effort. Their screens 
will inform, uplift and divert. Three 
essentials in a crisis. 
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Among the diversions that Dr. Leo has 
brewed in his own laboratory is the 
newest rattle of that famous Hardy 
family skeleton. 
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Despite the natural presence of that 
exciting, energetic, connubial dvnamo 
—Mickey Rooney—nothing personal is 
intended by the title— 
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“The Courtship of Andy Hardy’’. 
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It’s undoubtedly impossible to refer to 
a beautiful young lady as a dark horse— 
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But watch Donna Reed in this hardi- 
est of the Hardys. 
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Space doesn’t permit much about “Mrs. 
Miniver’”’, (Greer Garson, Walter Pid- 
geon); “‘I Married An Angel’, (Jeanette 
MacDonald, Nelson Eddy); ‘‘Ship 
Ahoy”, (Eleanor Powell, Red Skelton, 
Bert Lahr, Tommy Dorsey’s orchestra) ; 
and “Rio Rita”, (Abbott and Costello). 
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There’s so much to say about the merits 
of Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer Pictures. 
We really ought to have two columns. 
Still— 
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Yours for conservation. 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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uniform of Britain’s WAAF (Wom- 
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English war novel, “This Above All,” 
produced by Darryl Zanuck. Joan, 
a David Selznick star, gave note- 
worthy performances in “Rebecca” 
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“This Above All,” she was coached 
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picture was made by Frank Pawolny. 
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ODAY millions of motorists are 

riding on the last set of tires they 
may be able to buy for a long time. 
Many of us may have to go without 
our Cars entirely. 

Is this a big sacrifice? Or only a 
little one? That depends upon how 
you look at it. 

It’sa big sacrifice if your life is wholly 
made up of little things. Like driving 
to the station, taking a Sunday after- 
noon spin, or motoring to the movies. 

But it’s very little if you focus your 
eyes upon the big objective—a world 
run for free people—a world where 
our children may havea normal chance 
for happiness. 

For there are, after all, many things 
more important than tires. There’s the 
right to think, and talk, and worship 


as we like. There is, in fact, everything 
that generations beforeus have thought 
worthy of sacrifices far beyond any we 
are asked to make. 

Your tires (the ones you might have 
bought) are serving you a thousand 
times better where they are. For rubber 
moves the army and sails the navy. 
One battleship needs the rubber of 
10,345 tires. Our bombers and fighters 
could not fly without rubber. Tanks, 
trucks, scout cars, and gun mounts 
need it by the thousands of tons. 

If you could know in detail how 
vitally our armed forces need rubber, 
you might well say, “I’m glad they 
took my tires in time!” 

We at The B. F. Goodrich Company 
are not finding the going easy, either. 
It is not a simple thing to break the 


go our tires, Dad!’ 


How to make your tires last longer 


1. Do not run a tire constantly on the 
same wheel. 


2. Do not take corners at high speed. 


3. Never slam on your brakes—except to 
prevent an accident. 


4. Have your wheel alignment, front and 
rear, checked regularly. 


5. Don’t drive at high speed. 


6. Start up gently; do not spin your wheels 
and grind off rubber. 


7. Do not bump into curbs—no tire will 
stand such abuse. 


Remember, every ounce of rubber you save 
helps your country. 


routine of 71 years overnight. 

But all these things are small in the 
face of the great objective. Total vic- 
tory for American ideals merits the 
utmost any of us can give... to the 
last penny and the last pound of food, 
if need be. 

For we of America are not in the 
habit of doing things halfway. We 
have staked everything we have, or 
hope for, that we can and will beat 
the dictator powers into submission. 
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Isn’t it true that going without tires 
is, after all, a little thing? 


Your B. F. Goodrich Silvertown Store or 
Dealer is ‘Tire Information Headquar- 
ters” for your community. Here you can 
get the latest information on government 
regulations. You can find whether or 
not your present tires can be repaired, re- 
capped or retreaded, You can probably 
buy a good used tire. And—if you are 
permitted to buy new tires—you 
can get new Silvertowns. 


HOW DID OUR LANGUAGE 
ORIGINATE ? 


Deliberate 


actually means 
“weighed in the scales” 


DELIBERATE decision is one based 

upon a weighing of the facts and argu- 
ments involved—and that is the literal mean- 
ing of the word deliberate. It is derived from 
the Latin deliberatus, formed from the verb 
deliberare, which is a combination of de, a 
prefix denoting “down,” and hence “com- 
pletely,” and librare, “to weigh.” Librare 
comes from libra, “a balance or pair of 
scales.” 

Thousands of words we commonly use 
have interesting origins like this one. You 
will find these word origins in“ The Supreme 
Authority”— 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The Merriam-Webster 


Word origins are a famous feature of the 
Merriam-Webster. This great reference book 
goes far beyond ordinary conceptions of a 
dictionary. Its wealth of general information 
would fill a 15-volume encyclopedia. It con- 
tains 600,000 entries—122,000 more entries 
than any other dictionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated; 3,350 pages.W ARNING: The only 
genuine Webster is the MERRIAM-Webster. 
Don’t be duped by so-called ‘‘Webster”’ dic- 
tionaries offered at fictitious “bargain” 
prices. Look for the Merriam-Webster name 
and circular trade-mark on the cover. Ask 
your bookdealer to show it to you. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


for FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 837, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free booklet, ‘Interesting 
Origins of English Words,” and full information 
about the New Merriam-Webster—Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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Letters and pictures from LOOK readers 


Signatures of a successful man keep pace with his career—in reverse 


To the Editor: They say that success 
ruins a man’s signature. I never be- 
lieved this until I became secretary 
to Mayor M. M. McCallen, of Hunt- 
ington Beach, Cal. Mayor McCallen, 
who now owns several businesses, 


spectators as M. M. McCallen (arrow) 


over valves of his first oil well near Huntington Beach, 


State De yarating Compeny 


\ 


distributor, ma 
Company. \\ 


\HO\ Cana RAFINTNG company 
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Yours very truly, 
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MoM. McCallen 


Mayor 


How Mayor McCallen’s signature grew 


CHRISTENING rained champagne on oil-well crew and 


WA 


publishes a newspaper and is prom- 
inent in Southern California politics, 
was a country schoolteacher and 
clerk a little over a decade ago. 


The change in his signature has 
been as phenomenal as his rise to 


smacked bottle 


1933 (Made shoestring in- 
vestment in first oil well.) 
Periods normal; all letters 
are fairly distinct. 


1934 (Expanded old plant 
into refinery.) Periods now 
small circles; capital “C’’ 
growing, final “n” going. 


1936 (Formed realty syn- 
dicate.) Periods still devel- 


oping; second “I beginning 
to go; “n” almost extinct. 


1939 (Became mayor, 
bought second refinery, first 
newspaper.) Periods have 
towering glory; capital “C’” 
has a magnificent flourish. 


1941 (Headed refiners’ 
ass’n, bought printing plant, 
major Cal. State Guard.) 
Periods, “C’ in full bloom. 
Most small letters illegible. 


worse as his fortunes grew better 


success. The accompanying samples, 
taken from his correspondence files, 
date from 1933 to the present. 


Ray Duncan 
Secretary to the Mayor 
Huntington Beach, Cal. 


Cal., in 1933. That was at outset of his career; his sig- 
nature was still legible at that time (see the first of the 
samples of Mayor McCallen’s handwriting at left below). 


“= 


Mayor McCallen today 


Cupid takes over 


To the Editor: You might be inter- 
ested in a romantic follow-up to your 
story about Miss Anne Thompson 
(“Careers for Youth—No. 2”— 
LOOK, Feb. 24). 


Miss Thompson was assigned to 
the job of decorating the home of 


Mr. T. Nelson Jeffress, who owns a 
handsome colonial mansion on 200 
acres of land near Washington, D. C. 
She did the job so well that Mr. Jef- 
fress decided that the home would not 
be complete without the woman who 
had made it so charming. And so, as 
the saying goes, they were married. 
David Arons 

Gimbel Brothers 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hunt-and-peck 


To the Editor: Henry McLemore 
writes (‘Sports Writer No. 1” — 
LOOK, Jan. 27): “Grantland Rice 
pounds his typewriter in typical 
sports-writer fashion—hat on head, 
two fingers on keys.” 


The “hat on head” sounds per- 
fectly logical, but I’m wondering if 
most sports writers, and especially a 
unique one like Mr. Rice, would type 
with two fingers rather than all ten. 

Marjorie Bomar 
Thurston, Ohio 
Eo * * 

Grant Rice, like thousands of other 
newspapermen, uses the hunt-and- 
peck system exclusively.—Ed. 


Having a look at LOOK “somewhere in England” 


To the Editor: The accompanying 
photo was sent to me by Lt. Col. H. R. 
Lynn, commanding officer of the First 
Battalion Royal Canadian’Engineers, 
overseas. From the smile on the 
Colonel’s face there is evidently 
something in the magazine that has 
tickled his fancy. The Colonel titles 
his photo, taken somewhere in Eng- 
land: “LOOK, for a moment of rest.” 


The men in the picture are, left to 
right: Capt. C. W. Foreman, regi- 
mental padre, formerly rector of St. 


: 
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Views on swing shift 


To the Editor: I have been a “swing 
shift widow” for over two years, and 
in my opinion your article on swing 
shifters (LOOK, Dec. 30) did not 
cover any of the problems confront- 
ing swing shifters. In fact, I think it 
created a false impression. 

Our social life is really the least 
of our problems. The most difficult 
one for the housewife is that of run- 
ning her home in reverse, so to speak. 
Housework normally done in the 
morning must be done in the evening, 
so that she may have some time to 
devote to her husband and children. 


The net result is that, before long, 
swing-shift families lose all contact 
with non-swing-shift friends. 


Mrs. Alna Philips 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


... While it is true that for younger 
swing-shift employees certain types 
of recreation are not available (Glen- 
dale, Cal., clamped down on swing- 
shift dances in its Civic Auditorium 
— there have been none since the 
picture shown in LOOK’S article was 
taken), the swing shift offers real 
opportunities in a number of ways. 
Many employees not only attend vo- 
cational training classes, but also find 
time for various daytime activities 
which they would otherwise be un- 
able to enjoy. 

A swing shift has given me the 
chance to get acquainted with my 
children; we have a lot of fun during 
daytime hours. Personally I have ac- 
complished more under the swing- 
shift routine than I ever did before. 


Clyde B. Crow 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Approval 


To the Editor: The article, “Why Hate 
Ben Kaufman?” (LOOK, Jan. 27) is 
certainly Tops with a capital T. 

America will never grow old or 
die as long as we have such free ex- 
pressions of Americanism. 


Morton P. Levy 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Lt. Col. H. R. Lynn, Capt. J. A. James. 


John’s Church, London, Ont.; Capt. 
H. A. (Hank) Brown, Toronto, 
Queens University nine-letter man; 
Lt. Col. H. R. Lynn, Thetford Mines, 
Province of Quebec; Capt. J. A. 
(Boots) James, regimental paymas- 
ter and one-time editor of Boating. 
Last year I sent the Colonel a gift 
subscription to LOOK. Result: this 
photo and a subscription for 1942. 


Sidney Bateman 
Thetford Mines 
Province of Quebec, Canada 


Address letters to Editor of LOOK, 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 


“A Standout! Sure of Success!” 


THAT’S HOW GOOD-LOOKING HAIR STAMPS YOU! 


50 : ates 
stimulating tingle 


No matter how smart youare in business, 
you're shelved till someone buys you. So 
package yourself for sale into a better 
job! Let handsome hair smarten up your 
appearance! Let the Vitalis “60-Second 
Workout” give you the successful look 
that always—everywhere—impresses! 


r hair 

mb—You : 

10 Seconds tO ed “patent 
place— what's more, the 


revent exce 
helps you keep 


Far more than good looks in a man, 
women admire a look of success! So 
groom yourself for popularity with the 
Vitalis “60-Second Workout”! Let well- 
groomed hair touch your personal pic- 
ture with the distinction that women 
admire! Get Vitalis at your druggist’s. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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Ray-O-Vac batteries are “in 
the army now?— millions of 
them! —in every branch from 
Alert Crews to Parachute 
Troops —for every use from 
flashlights to “walkie-talkie.” 


WHERE SAFE, SURE BATTERIES 
ARE VITAL 


Ray-O-Vac LEAKPROOF Batteries 
are vital to defense;and now, more 
than ever, vital to your home. The 
patented armor-clad construction 
... the test- proven longer life... 
guarantee your flashlight against 
damage—and guarantee you sure, 
portable light when you need it. 


For your flashlight—or your small 
battery radio—get Ray-O-Vac 
LEAKPROOF. 10¢ at all better 
stores—flashlight protection plus 
longer life, at no extra cost. 


RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


MTEAK-PROOF | 


stim i ate Eoncea! 


t may well be that curiosity killed the cat, but that legendary 
feline was probably up to no good anyway. Only benefit 
comes from having a legitimate curiosity about things. It keeps 
you on your toes mentally—and that’s the only way to be if you 
want to tackle Photoquiz. Each correct answer counts five; 
65 is average; 75, good; 85, excellent. Answers are on page 56. 


BY LESLIE CAMPBELL 


oye ai : 
1 When they reached this point, the 
two travelers were forced to: 


(a) cache (c) make a portage 
(b) blaze the trail (d) deploy 


4 An aviator will tell you that this 
plane’s wheels are fitted with: 

(a) bustles 
(b) pants 


(c) gondolas 
(d) galluses 


7 Details shown tell you that the 
liquid pouring into the ladle is: 


(a) corn syrup (c) molten metal 
(b) moonshine (d) melted chocolate 


10 A look at the billiard table tells 
you that the balls have been: 

(a) broken (c) stacked 
(b) racked (d) cushioned 


2 Even though you’ve never used this 


gadget, you know it’s designed to: 
(a) cut glass 
(b) carve a roast 


5 When the farmer tacked up this 
sign, he was interested in selling: 
(a) chickens (c) beef cattle 
(b) smoked hams (d) lambs 
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8 Look sharp and you’ll find that 
these girls are vacationing in: 

(a) California (c) Vermont 
(b) Florida (d) Quebec 


11 We'll give you only a glimpse of 
the musician who is playing a: 

(a) cello (c) violin 
(b) harp 


(c) peel onions 
(d) tune a piano 


(d) harpsichord . 


3 This aircraft armorer is servicing 
the Spitfire’s armament with a: 

(a) choker (c) grease gun 
(b) divining rod (d) ramrod 


6 He’s about to put on these shoes 
because he’s getting ready for: 

(a) bowling (c) skiing 
(b) skating (d) skeet shooting 


9 The unseen player has maae a 
pretty good score at this game of: 
(a) quoits (c) badminton 
(b) darts (d) skittles 


12 Don’t let her costume fool you as 
you decide that she’s resting after: 


(a) surfboard riding 
(b) clamming 


(c) fishing 
(d) skiing 
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13 The setting indicates that she is 
playing the (streamlined) role of: 
(a) Lady Macbeth 
(b) Juliet 


(c) Cleopatra 
(d) Portia 


15 These two people are getting a 
big thrill out of riding on the: 

(a) tender (c) coupling 
(b) caboose (d) cowcatcher 


17 The fire crackles in the grate, and 
the kettle is simmering on the: 

(a) hob (c) spit 
(b) knoll (d) settee 


19 It will be easy for you to recog- 
nize the above as a scene from: 

(a) “Sergeant York” (c) “Suspicion” 
(b) “Dive Bomber” (d) “Ball of Fire” 


14 The housewife gracefully draped 

her curtains through the use of: 

(c) whatnots 
(d) binders 


(a) tiebacks 
(b) valances 


16 He’s making a delivery at a home 
that has a furnace fueled by: 

(a) oil (c) coal 
(b) gas (d) coke 


18 In this scene, Veronica Lake’s 
blond locks are adorned by a pert: 
(a) bowler (c) beanie 
(b) skimmer (d) snood 


20 You don’t have to be a geogra- 
pher to recognize this map of: 


(a) Australia 
(b) Scotland 


(c) Argentina 
(d) Mexico 
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SPARKLE IN ME! 


OLIVIA ve HAVILLAND % 


star of the Warner Bros. film, 
“THE MALE ANIMAL” 


WANT TO 


“Have a sparkling smile and use it.” Discover the amazingly brilliant polish you get 
with CALOX Tooth Powder—choice of OLIVIA de HAVILLAND and so many other 


famous stars. 


OLIVIA’S DAY is as crowded as yours. Her 
grooming must be perfection — so every 
preparation is selected for resulis. CALOX 
contains 5 cleansing and polishing agents 
...thus checks and re-checks every job of 
cleansing ! 


MOVIE STARS are serious about their 
grooming — why not you? Try CALOX. You 
may have forgotten how beautifully bright 
your teeth can shine. It costs no more to 
use this famous, 5-way powder. Have a 


CALOX shine—today! 


Helps your teeth shine like the stars’ 


BY BRINGING OUT NATURAL LUSTRE 


1. CALOX CONTAINS 5 CLEANSING ANB 
POLISHING AGENTS. That’s why 
Calox is a real beauty tooth 
powder ... it promotes a bril- 
liant gloss! 


2, EXTRA SOFT AND SMOOTH be- 

- cause it’s double-sifted. 
Contains no harsh abrasives. 
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3. FRESH-TASTING—no strong 
ay 
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i) medical taste. Your whole fam- 


Packt O8 RGD o> . ‘ . 
& cette’ by ily will like its clean, tangy 
eT flavor. Children love Calox. 
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MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. - MAKERS OF FINE DRUGS SINCE 1833 


* Stirred and united, 
forward today 
and a single purpose. : 

+ Air Force are 
nae and ska proving 


the nation moves 
with unshakable faith 
Already the men 
ghting back with 
the power 


d America. This is your 


fighting for your 
real gn this war- 
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SIMPLIFIED REQUIREMENTS—NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Today we are swiftly building an American 
Air Force that will have no equal in planes 
or in personnel. The U.S. Army needs thou- 
sands of young men to apply each month for 
the world’s finest aviation training as Avia- 
tion Cadets — to become bombardiers, navi- 
gators and pilots. Commissions as Second 
Lieutenants are waiting for these men at the 
end of their seven-and-one-half-month train- 
ing period. 


18 TO 26 — MARRIED OR SINGLE 


If you have passed your 18th birthday and 
are not yet 27, you are eligible under the new 
regulations for Aviation Cadet training. Good 
physical condition is necessary, of course. 
Married men are now eligible. 


SIMPLIFIED EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


New, simplified tests determine the appli- 
cant’s ability to complete the Aviation Cadet 
Course successfully. Diplomas or credits from 
educational institutions are not required for 
training as bombardiers, navigators, and 
pilots, “The Three Musketeers” of the Army 
Air Corps. Examination boards have been 


"UL S. ARMY ‘eccatne service” 22%, 


set up in key cities where you can take your 
mental and physical examinations the same 
day you apply, and be enlisted immediately. 

It’s time for action. Call at the nearest 
Army recruiting station today. You will be 
given full information on how you can serve 
your country best — how you can defend that 
freedom which is your birthright. 


\ 


Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Fifth Corps Area....Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio * °* 

Station or write to: “The Commanding General,” Sixth Corps Area...........00:ccc eee hicago, Il. aa@ 
of the Corps Area nearest you: Seventh Corps Area.................0005: Omaha, Nebr. 

First Corps Area .... Boston, Mass. Eighth Corps Area ......Fort Sam Houston, Texas 

Second Corps Area Governors Island. N. Y. Ninth Corps Area, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


Third Corps Area .. 
Fourth Corps Area... 


.... Baltimore, Md. 
.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Or write to: 
Enlisted Division, H-3, A.G.O., Washington, D.C. 


Full information at your local branch of the Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
B. P. O. E. (Elks); Veterans of Foreign Wars or the American Legion. 
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What We Owe to the Russian Army 


By MAJOR GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


Nationally known radio commentator, author of searching books on military affairs 


This is what the words, ‘scorched 
earth,’ mean—this wreckage was a 
freight train load of army horses 


Military analyst explains how 

Timoshenko’s counterattack at 

Rostov, with five divisions of 
Siberians, changed the war 


Ihe German trenches zigzag like great scars 

across the snow-covered Russian countryside. 
They are not in continuous lines; each separate 
system of trenches clusters around some particu- 
lar village, hill or small wood. Each strong point 
is so placed that it covers its own locality and 
can give support to its neighbors. 


Far to the rear another German trench sys- 
tem has been started, but it is not finished. There 
has not been time for that. 


For that first trench system has been blasted 
and tortured out of all semblance to what it once 
was. Here whole sections of parapet have been 
blown away; there a vast raw hole, with red 
earth heaped around the crater, blots the snow 
and marks where a great shell has struck. 


Bodies are everywhere, some still in gray 
ersatz, some stark naked, frozen stiff where they 
fell and denuded by those who, still living, were 
in greater need of clothes than the dead. 


Bodies of Men Are the Cinders of War 


The road leading back through charred ruins of 
what was once a village is littered with bodies, 
singly and in little heaps of two or three where 
bursts of machine-gun fire caught them. Among 
them are a few quite different bodies, big men 
in cross-belted greatcoats, with gloves on their 
hands and felt boots on their feet. 


A machine-gun nest, partly protected by con- 
crete, is hidden behind the village. Its top is gone; 
dried blood is black on the gray concrete. A dive 
bomber has passed that way. 


Beyond that point the road is half choked with 
a litter of smashed tanks, abandoned trucks, 
broken guns and all the impedimenta of a flee- 
ing army. But nowhere is there a sign of life, for 
this earth has been scorched and scorched again 
by the fire of war. 


The German army is in retreat from its 
trenches before Moscow. The Russian army has 
wrought a new “miracle of the Marne.” 


This article is an attempt to appraise what 
we Americans owe to Russia for achieving that 
miracle—for her part in the world-wide struggle 
upon whose outcome depends all our future. 


Red Army man explains German gun to guerrillas. 


RUSSIAN ARMY... 


oy, 


This is war equipment abandoned northeast of Moscow by the retreating German army. In the foreground at left is a heavy gun on its high-wheeled carriage. 


The greatest service Russia has done 
us is to shatter the legend of Nazi 
invincibility, says Major Eliot 


ome Americans take the narrow view that we 
S owe Russia nothing. Russia’s policy, they say, 
is purely nationalistic and purely selfish. 

Of course it is, in the last analysis. So is the 
policy of every other government. There was 
no reason, indeed, why Russia should fight for 
France or for Britain or for us. In all three gov- 
ernments the hope was expressed that Naziism 
and Communism would cut each other’s throat. 


The Soviet government for its part had done 
little to endear itself to the West. It had encour- 
aged communist movements’ everywhere. Al- 
though it had shown signs of a desire to co-oper- 
ate for peace, it had failed to convince the West- 
ern nations of its sincerity. 

Friends of international co-operation are 
ready enough to acknowledge the tireless labors 
of Russia’s Litvinov at Geneva, but the League of 
Nations died of moral attrition, for which Mos- 
cow was as responsible as Paris and London. 


Three luftwaffe prisoners whose glum faces express their sense of failure. 


But this is history. We are now engaged in the 


greatest war of all time. Soviet Russia is our ally. 
We are fighting first to defeat the German- 
Japanese bid for world supremacy and secondly 
to make sure that such a danger does not again 
threaten the peace of the world. 


The Russian people have nothing to gain from 
war. Nor have we. This identity of interest will 
draw us together if only we can know each other 
better. To this end we may usefully begin by 
asking ourselves what we already owe Russia. 


They Broke the Blitzkrieg’s Back 


First of all, the Russian armies and air force have 
shattered forever the paralyzing legend of Ger- 
man invincibility, which was born in Poland, 
nurtured in Norway and came to its full and ter- 
rible power in the complete defeat of France. 


It was this legend which was responsible for 
much of the isolationism and defeatism in this 
country. It was the most potent argument of Axis 
propaganda in Latin America, in Turkey, in 
Spain. It held the French people and their lead- 
ers in its numbing grasp. Everywhere it bred 
fear, cowardice and appeasement. 


But, when the German army bogged down in 
Russia, the captive peoples of Europe plucked up 
heart — and American appeasers were discred- 
ited. This was Russia’s doing, and for this we owe 
the Russians a heavy debt of gratitude. 


The Russian soldier proved to us that the Ger- 
man soldier can be defeated—yes, and routed. We 
had proved that for ourselves in the Meuse- 
Argonne in 1918; but we had forgotten. Now we 
are reminded. We are better men for the lesson. 


Thanks to a Peasant’s Son 


The Russians also proved to us that, just as Nazi 
soldiers are not supermen, their leaders are not 
all geniuses. We had begun to bracket such men 
as Keitel, Brauchitsch, Halder, Rundstedt, Bock, 
Guderian and List with Napoleon. Then some- 
thing happened that had never happened before. 


The Germans were in Rostov. As the world 
guessed how long it would take Rundstedt to 
reach the Caucasus, five tough Siberian divisions 
flung themselves on him from the east. 


Other divisions drove down at his flank from 
the northeast, and hard-riding cavalry slashed 
from the west. Timoshenko, son of a Bessarabian 


These are Russian guerrillas going out in farm wagons to waylay Nazis. 


Down the long vista are armored supply and ammunition trucks and cars. In the foreground at right is a half track and, limbered behind it, an antitank gun. 


peasant, was directing Russia’s first major coun- 
teroffensive. And Rundstedt ran. A German army 
was driven headlong from an objective it had 
taken. It was a turning point in the war. 


Timoshenko had able collaborators on other 
fronts: Voroshilov, Zhukov, Shaposhnikov, Bu- 
denny—we began to have a new galaxy of mili- 
tary stars. We saw that others than Nazis under- 
stand armored fighting machines, air-and-ground 
co-ordination, modern artillery. We should have 
known these things but we had forgotten, 
blinded by the glitter of German victories. 


They Wrecked the Hitler Machine 


In another way also Russia’s contribution to our 
war has been great. As a result of it, the Nazi 
military machine will never be the same again. 


It has lost many thousands of its best officers 
and noncommissioned officers, hundreds of thou- 
sands of its best fighting men, 35 per cent of its 
first-line fliers. 


The places of all these men will be filled by 
spring—but they will not be filled so well. The 
flower of the German army has been lost in Rus- 
sia. It cannot be replaced. 


Here their column skirts a cluster of mines laid in the road by the Nazis. 


The Nazi machine has lost enormous numbers 
of tanks, guns, armored cars and planes. (35 per 


' cent of the planes went with 35 per cent of the 


fliers). The factories of Germany and the con- 
quered lands have labored all winter, not to build 
up fresh striking power for the spring but to re- 
place losses—a very different thing. 


Germany has lost precious oil—oil that Hitler 
cannot replace except in dribbles from Rumania. 


But Hitler’s army has lost something more 
than all this—the fierce, prideful confidence in 
itself and its leaders. That confidence has changed 
to the poison of failure. German soldiers in Nor- 
way hanged themselves rather than be sent to 
the ‘death front’’ before Moscow. 

Whatever the Germans undertake from now 
on, their striking power will be weakened by 
their Russian losses—and because they dare not 
withdraw too much from the Russian front. Ja- 
pan, too, must fight with one eye on Vladivostok. 


The People Fought 


Yet with all this—and it is all very important— 
we must return once more to the moral factor as 
Russia’s greatest service to us. The breaking of 


the evil spell of that legend of German invinci- 
bility stands out as the supreme service; but 
there are other lessons we learned—and which 
the Germans learned—from the Russians. 

The Russians gave up nothing without a fight. 
They fought for every yard of ground, every vil- 
lage and farm and bridge. Even when they were 
defeated, they went on fighting behind the Ger- 
man lines. They fought a people’s war. 

The Russian people put to shame the advo- 
cates of appeasement, here and elsewhere. These 
were men who knew how to die for the things 
they believed in. They have not died in vain. 

For, today, the Germans are reeling back from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. Their generals are 
discredited; there is dissension in Nazi army and 
party ranks; there is despair in German hearts. 
There is no German town which does not have its 
wounded, its crippled, its sick and broken men. 
Never again will Adolf Hitler be as strong as he 
was before he tackled Russia. 

Make no mistake—Germany is not beaten. 
Not yet. Russia has not won the war for us; we 
shall have to spend blood and treasure before 
victory is won. But won it will be, and toward 
that victory the Russians have pointed the way. 


These helmets are a monument to the dead legend of Germany’s invincibility. 
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A WARNING to reckless drivers, this bat- 
tered Ford symbolizes the violence with 


which modernity has come to Venezuela. 
Her people love automobiles, love also to 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Julien Bryan delivered to 
LOOK this war’s first great pictures—the bomb- 
ing of Warsaw. Last spring LOOK published his 
picture-stories on Brazil, Argentina, Chile and 
Peru. His latest stories—on Venezuela and Co- 
lombia—appear in this issue and the next. 


ithin a week after Pearl Harbor, Venezuela 
declared her solidarity with the United 
States, froze Axis funds and opened her ports 
to ships of all American nations fighting Axis 
powers. On December 31, she broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Italy and Japan. 


In short, Venezuela wasn’t having any Fas- 
cism. And the fact that she made that clear—long 
before the Rio conference in January—was good 
news to the United States and our allies. Reason 
No. 1: Venezuela is the third greatest oil pro- 
ducer in the world (the U.S. is first, the U.S.S.R. 
second). Reason No. 2: It is only 400 miles—a 
short hop by bomber—from Venezuela to the 
vital locks of the Panama Canal. 


Venezuelans made their choice in spite of 
widespread Nazi finagling and in spite of the 
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drive them at breakneck speeds. Many have 
careened over the 500-foot cliffs along this 
22-mile road between Caracas (Car-ack-as), 
the capital, and the coast city of La Guaira. 


Bie 


fact that they had known democracy for only six 
years. They happened to like our Good Neighbor 
policy, embodied in a fair trade agreement. And 
they hated dictatorship. Since winning independ- 
ence from Spain 122 years ago they had suffered 
under a succession of tyrants. Gomez, their last 
one, ruled for 27 years. When he died in 1935, 14 
tons of leg irons were found in his dungeons. 


The New Venezuela and Her People 


Gomez’ successor was Lopez Contreras, who had 
been his war minister. Expected to carry on the 
reign of terror, he surprised everyone by put- 
ting through a democratic constitution, represen- 
tative government and social legislation. He cut 
his own term from seven to five years. The cur- 
rent President Medina Angarita was chosen in a 
free, orderly election last April. 


The country in which this has happened is 
one and a half times the size of Texas. It has 
dense jungles, sweeping savannas, towering 
peaks. It is rich in oil, coffee, gold and bauxite, 
but most of its 3,500,000 people are still poor. 


A BOY AND HIS BURRO, with a load of sugar cane, move slowly along 
the Trans-Andean Highway from Caracas southwest to Bogota, Colom- 
bia. Although Venezuela is able to raise food, the roads are so bad that 
it is impossible to distribute it among the people. As a result, Vene- 


VENEZUELA: One of our best neighbors 


Julien Bryan brings LOOK an exclusive picture-report on the struggling 
young democracy whose oil is a vital factor in the outcome of this war 
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Venezuelans are likable—affectionate, talka- 
tive, polite to a fault, overwhelmingly hospitable. 
They consume vast quantities of coffee. No day is 
too busy for a two- or three-hour siesta. 


The dark-eyed Venezuelan women are de- 
vout, retiring. When a young man calls on a girl, 
he usually stays outside, talks to her through the 
iron grill of a first-floor window. If they go out, 
along comes Mother or an older sister. 


Visitors are astonished to find that native 
dress is extinct, that movies—extremely popular 
—are almost always shown on outdoor screens, 
that in the best hotel rooms, which are enormous 
and elegant, the beds have no springs. 


Venezuelans naturally resent American tour- 
ists who give the impression they are slumming. 
But they admire Americans in general. They like 
our spirit, marvel at our technical know-how. 


Most important thing about Venezuelans to- 
day is their reborn hope. After years of oppres- 
sion, they have tasted democracy. They like it. 
These pages give an intimate glimpse of them as 


they come to grips with a new way of life. 
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zuelans import most of what they eat. A high tariff, plus the fact that 
Venezuelan oil has brought a flood of money to the country, accounts 
for her amazingly high prices. In Caracas, a meal worth $1 in America 
costs $4, a shirt $7.25, pack of cigarets 48 cents, cake of soap 80 cents. 


OIL IS VENEZUELA’S LIFE BLOOD. This picture shows 
part of the Gulf Oil Company’s $5,000,000 pipe line 
that runs 100 miles from inland oil fields to Barcelona 


on the northern coast. Gulf and Standard (American) 
and Shell (British-Dutch) are principal oil interests 
operating in Venezuela. They have built most of the 


LEARNING TO TYPE in a Caracas commercial 


school, this girl represents the new Vene- 
zuelan middle class. Before 1935, there were 
only very rich and very poor; only the for- 


mer were educated. Now schools are mush- 
rooming. The people must be educated if 
their democracy is to live. And there are 
many new jobs for which they must train. 


country’s new roads, pay royalties that account for 
two thirds of the nation’s total revenue. Great Britain 
needs—and is getting—most of Venezuela’s oil today. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 15 


VENEZUELA ... continued 


In the Andes — beautiful small towns and a stalwart 
.In the capital — striking American influences 


SHOOTING FOR FISH, which he pulls in by rope 
attached to arrow, this lowlands Indian shows 
by hat and belt the influence of superficial civil- 
ization. But his malformed body reflects Ven- 


THE PURE ANDES INDIAN is one of Venezuela’s 
finest stock. This old patriarch lives on a farm 
10,000 feet up in the mountains with his wife, 
eight children and 20 grandchildren. He raises 


ezuela’s big public-health problem. Malnu- 
trition, tuberculosis, dysentery are common. 
John Gunther says the first sign he saw in 
Venezuela read, “Cure Yourself of Syphilis.” 


cattle, chickens and turkeys and plows hills 
that slant at 45 degrees to plant his corn and 
wheat. Tough, wise and energetic, he and 
his kind have produced Venezuela’s leaders. 
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THE TOWN OF TOVAR, on the Trans-Andean Highway, is a typical 
Venezuelan mountain community of about 5,000 people. These 
mountain towns, architecturally dominated by the large Catholic 
church, are the most prosperous, most inviting towns in the coun- 


IN AN ANDEAN VILLAGE of mud-and-thatch huts, a prosperous 
Indian (probably in government service) builds a garage over his 
new automobile. Venezuela’s potential as a market for such prod- 
ucts as cars, radios, washing machines and ready-made clothes is 
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try. They have the most comfortable-looking homes, the healthiest- 
looking people, the most invigorating climate. And, set among 
sunlit Andean peaks which reach six to 12 thousand feet into a 
wonderfully clear atmosphere, they have a jewel-like beauty. 


great. But first she must develop her many resources besides oil 
and put more of her people to work. In the meantime, she is wisely 
raising living standards by public works (schools, hospitals, etc.) 
and social legislation on wages, hours, vacations, profit sharing. 
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AMERICAN INFLUENCE is conspicuous on this 
block in Caracas, otherwise a Spanish town. 
More sentimental tokens of Venezuelan-Ameri- 
can friendship are the public-square statues of 


VENEZUELANS FIGHT a high illiteracy rate. 
Next to learning their own language, they want 
most to learn English, and classes like that 
below are common. Venezuelans’ hardest mass 
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Washington and Henry Clay. Clay was a 
champion of independence for Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. The United States, in 1835, was 
first to recognize Venezuela’s independence, 


job is to make the most of the democracy they 
have won. They know U.S. social and indus- 
trial techniques can help them, see English as 
the quickest way to learn these techniques. 


stile be at 
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RNOLD, Lt. Gen. Henry H. BFRerr, Lt. Gen. George H., now UBBISON, Maj. Gen. Donald EVERS, Maj.Gen.JacobL.,com- 


(Hap). A West Pointer, a flier second in command to Wavell in C., commander of Ist Division mands U. S. Armored Forces. 
since 1911,he is Army Air Forces Chief, the Far East. A supply expert, he also (Fighting First) .Like Marshall, Arnold Youngest permanent general—54—he 
responsible only to General Marshall. directs American, British, Dutch fliers. and Devers, was born in Pennsylvania. looks 45. Made great record at Panama. 


A civilian who knows his U. S. generals 
tells who’s A-to-Z among them 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Around the War Department, Don 
Wharton, the author of this Alphabet of Army Gen- 
erals, is known as a man with a mind of his own— 
a writer who does his own research, asks his own 


questions, draws his own conclusions. He is a quali- 


fied civilian observer of the U. S. Army. LOOK re- 
Oo U r r y gards as noteworthy his selection of 26 top generals. 
f history repeats itself, this war will bring fame to 


by DON WH ARTON commanders whose names are unknown to most 
of us now. The war was only a few days old when 
new generals were sent to Hawaii. In France, Per- 


shing replaced commanders right and left. 


NGLES, Brig. Gen. Harry G., Chief 
of Staff of 3rd Army. Nebraskan, 
West Pointer (1914), came up in Signal 
Corps. One of few I’s among generals. 


& 


RUEGER, Lt. Gen. Walter, com- EAR, Lt. Gen. Ben, Jr., commands MARSHALL, Gen. George Cat- M AC ARTHUR, Gen. Doug- 


mands 3rd Army. Born in West 2nd Army. Other army command- lett, Chief of Staff. Graduate of las, Philippine com- 
Prussia in 1881. An enlisted man. Has ers are Krueger (left), Lt. Gen. Hugh V.M.I., was on Pershing’s staff at 37, mander. Stood first in West Point 


fought in Cuba, Philippines, France. Drum, Ist; Lt. Gen. John DeWitt, 4th. is now 61. Has phenomenal memory. class. Youngest chief of staff in ’30. 


k . 


Wirt, Maj. Gen. Innis P., com- RUESDELL, Maj. Gen. Karl,com- 


RICHARDSON, Maj. Gen. Rob- UH. Brig.Gen. Frederick E.,com- 
ert C., Jr., commands 7th Army mands Ist Cavalry Division. Born mands 6th Corps. Enlisted as mands 7th Corps Area. South 
Corps. Suave cavalryman from in Wyoming. West Point classmate of private, fought at Cantigny, Soissons, Dakotan. Better known “U” is Brig. 
Charleston. At 23 cited for gallantry. Cubbison, McNair, Richardson (1904). St. Mihiel, Argonne. Rolls his own. Gen. James Ulio, on sick list for months. 
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MMONS, Lt. Gen. Delos C., ex- FERANK, Maj. Gen. Walter H.,com- 

mands 3rd Air Force. The U. S. 
has four air forces. General Krogstad 
heads Ist; Harmon, 2nd; Fickel, 4th. 


Chief of Air Force Combat Com- 
mand. Rushed into command of Hawaii 
after Japan’s attack. A flier since 1917. 


Hence, this list is not offered as any presumptuous 
peep into the future. It is one man’s opinion—a sim- 
ple answer to the proposition: If, in the Army, M 
stands for Marshall, then whom do the other letters 
stand for? Here, letter by letter, are the generals 
with, I believe, the greatest potentiality. Naturally, 
military ability, prominence and potentiality in gen- 
eral are not distributed evenly from A to Z of the 
alphabet. Some of the letters, indeed, are embarrass- 
ingly rich in possibilities. 

For example, A stands for both Arnold and An- 
drews, and only a simpleton would leave either out. 
Among the B’s, there is not only Brett in the Far East 
but Bonesteel in Iceland, Buckner in Alaska, Brant 
in Newfoundland. Extra C’s are Collins in Puerto 
Rico and Chaney in Britain. Two extra D’s command 


M NAIR, Lt. Gen. Lesley J., INETHERWOOD, Brig. Gen. 

Douglas B., commands Puerto 
Rico Air Force. Born in England, came 
into Army as private, a flier 28 years. 


GH@Q Chief of Staff. He was 
at Vera Cruz with Funston, after Villa 
with Pershing and in France. 


YAN VOLKENBURGH, Brig. 
Gen. Robert H., commands 40th 
Antiaircraft Brigade. One of few gen- 
erals under 51. He’s a West Pointer. 


RISWOLD, Maj. Gen. Oscar HERSHEY, Brig. Gen. Lewis B., 

W., commands 4th Army Corps, heads selective service. Only 48, 
moving up fast. Shone in the Carolina he was jumped over 1,000 other offi- 
maneuvers. Son is parachute officer. cers because he mastered draft details. 


armies—Drum on the east coast, DeWitt on the west. 
And so on, through most of the alphabet, with only 
occasional exceptions for letters such as I, O, U and 
V. We have no general whose name begins with X or 
Z. And no Q’s. No Quislings in our army. 


Of the 26 generals on these pages, 18 are West 
Point graduates; two are products of Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute; six came from civilian life—and three 
of those by way of enlistment as privates. 


Persons who quarrel with these ABC’s can draw 
up their own. Others can refer back to this set as the 
war progresses, cross out some names, add new ones, 
underline some that are here. However disputed the 
choices may be, one thing is certain—the fortunes of J 


ARMAN, Maj. Gen. Sanderford, 

commands Ist Army antiaircraft 
after strengthening AA defenses of 
Canal Zone. Stands 6 feet 5, weighs 250. 


war will compel changes in any set anyone draws 
up. Grant, you remember, was unknown in 1861. 


SBORN, Brig. Gen. Frederick, PATTON, Maj. Gen. George S., 
heads Army’s Morale Branch. 

A civilian made a general when morale 

was low. Tallest general (6 feet 7). 


Jr., commands 2nd Armored Di- 
vision. Classmate of Devers, Emmons. 
Won D.S.C. leading tanks in France. 


ATSON, Maj. Gen. Edwin P. Y OUNT, Maj. Gen. Barton Kyll, Z *§ have no general, but zeal, zest 
(Pa), is President’s secretary 

and military aide. Virginian. Much dec- 

orated. The general closest to F.D.R. 


commands West Coast Air Corps 
Training Center. One of top-flight air 
officers. Ohioan. Arnold’s classmate. 


and Panama Canal Zone suggest 
Lt. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, air officer 
commanding all forces in Caribbean. 
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This picture of total “escape”’ from war worries shows an audience at Broadway’s 


How America Is Escaping 
War Nerves 


All worry and no play is not the democratic way 


| ae call it “escapism.”’ Army 
officials call it “morale building.” 
Noah Webster calls it ‘mental relief 
from reality or routine.” People in the 
street call it “entertainment.” 


Whatever its name, it is the only 
phase of American life which took a 
predictable turn on that memorable 
Sunday, Dec. 7, 1941. 


On that date, 131,000,000 diverse 
and independent American worries be- 
came one big, single, national jitter. On 
that date, 131,000,000 Americans began 
to want a cure, swift and sure, for these 
jitters. And so, on that date too, the 
history of the entertainment business 
began to repeat itself. 


The old songs suddenly seemed to be 
the best. Sentimental comedies and 
lively musicals became the most attrac- 
tive movies. On Broadway, the shows 
people wanted to see were hilarious 
(“Sons O’ Fun’’), spectacular (“Lady in 
the Dark’’) or sweet (“Claudia’’). 
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Radio listeners these days switch 
promptly from news broadcasts to com- 
edy programs or dance-music sessions 
or symphonic hours. Literary “escap- 
ists’ demand detective fiction, satire 
and short stories. Bowling and skating, 
important peacetime recreations, are 
now indispensable wartime diversions 
for millions of Americans. Darts, cross- 
word puzzles, card games—these pro- 
vide respite for other millions. 


it has all happened before. During 
the First World War, and in England 
when the blitz began, war-jittery citi- 
zens turned unanimously to the famil- 
iar, solid, tried-and-true forms of “‘es- 
capism”—entertainments which gave 
mental relief through laughter or re- 
membering old times or concentration. 


A diplomat expressed it almost per- 
fectly: “This war will be won,” he said, 
“by the side whose troops are least 
bored.” He might have added: “And 
whose people never forget to laugh.” 


“Sons O' Fun.” To date, 225,000 people have reacted thus to its goofiness. 


ONE OF THE MOST COMIC MOMENTS in “Let’s Face It” is this superin- 
tense love scene between Comedians Danny Kaye and Eve Arden. “Let’s 
Face It,” a Broadway sellout, is high comedy set to Cole Porter music. 


DURING WORLD WAR | 


Americans were singing “Somewhere in 
France is the Lily.” 


They were dancing the bunny hug, the 
tango, the turkey trot. 


Sport: Baseball, baseball, baseball. 


On Broadway, a play called “Lightnin’ “’ 
was blasting all records. 


Charlie Chaplin in “Shoulder Arms” was 
making movie—and laugh—history. 


“Riders of the Purple Sage,” by Zane 
Grey, was outselling all other books. 


In U. S. parlors, millions were playing a 
form of whist known as “Lillies.” 


IN ENGLAND NOW 


Everybody who can carry a tune is singing 
“| Don’t Want to Set the World on Fire.” 


The two top dances are the “jitterbug” 
and a new hard-wood exercise called 
“quick step.” 


Soccer delights the greatest number of 
sports fans. 


A play called “Quiet Wedding” is pack- 
ing Londoners in. 


“Gone With the Wind” is playing its 
107th week in London. Everybody loves 
“Dumbo,” too. 


No escape for the literary. They are 
reading “Berlin Diary” and “A Thou- 
sand Shall Fall.” 


In homes from Devonshire to Dover, par- 
lor game number one is darts. 


“Sons O' Fun” 


SO FAR, 212,000 SEAT BUYERS and 8,000 Milk” in “Let’s Face It.” “Escapism” has SELECTEES Jack Williams, Danny Kaye, Benny Baker appear in mu- 
standees have watched these chorus girls zoomed: comedies like “Junior Miss,” musi- sicomedy fashion before a Long Island matron (Edith Meiser) in 
hoist their beakers and sing “Milk Milk cals like ‘Porgy and Bess,” “Let’s Face It.” “Let’s Face It.” Broadway has two “war” plays, 22 “escape” shows. 
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ESCAPING WAR NERVES ... continued 
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A RETURN ENGAGEMENT of “The Adventures of Ellery Queen,” radio mystery show, PERFECT “ESCAPE” RADIO COMEDY is transmitted by Bob Hope each week to 
is rehearsed by Ellery Queen (back to camera), Nikki and the cast. Since Dec. 7, about 28,000,000 listeners. Comedy and variety programs have gained 2,000,000 
radio listening has increased 20 per cent. Detective dramas rate higher than ever. to 5,000,000 listeners each since war began. Comedians’ fan mail has soared. 


“RELIEF FROM REALITY” is provided by Comedian Eddie Cantor and Singer Dinah RESPITE FROM WORRY is offered by Toscanini and his NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
Shore each week to 18,000,000 people. Since Dec. 7, fan mail to the nostalgic “Gay whose recording of Tchaikovsky’s “Concerto Number 1” is a classical best seller. 
Nineties Revue” has quadrupled; sale of “old song” records increased 20 per cent. Popular top seller: Glenn Miller’s “Chattanooga Choo Choo”—1,000,000 sales. 
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MORE THAN 7,000 BOWLERS a week seek mental re- 15,750,000 to 18,000,00, during the past three months DANCING is another great American worry killer, 


laxation at the Bowlmor Recreation Arena in New York has taken an additional spurt. The game, an excellent as illustrated by Jane E. Reade and Ensign Rich- 
City. In 1941, the number of U.S. bowlers jumped from “escape” pastime, requires concentration, physical skill. ard Keresy, Jr., at New York’s Rainbow Room. 
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BOOGIE-WOOGIE PLAYERS spellbind big crowds each night at Manhattan’s Café COCKTAIL PARTIES, like this one in a Manhattan apartment, promote gaiety and 
Society. Night-club parties are smaller, now, and quieter. Comics, ventriloquists, sociability during wartime. Americans now are working harder and longer than 
magicians and fortunetellers are most applauded. Cocktail lounges are jammed. in 1941, like to entertain in their homes, spend one night a week “on the town.” 
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ESCAPING WAR NERVES ... continued 


SOME LIKE IT QUIET 


Book-reading time in the 
U. S., up 25 per cent since 
war started, is divided half 
and half between “war” 
books and “‘escape” books. 


Americans are buying 
pocket-size editions of mys- 
tery thrillers at an all-time- 
high average of 150,000 a 
month. 


A reprint edition of Dale 
Carnegie’s ‘‘How to Win 
Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple” has sold more than 
1,000,000 copies. The pub- 
lishers recently received a 
“How to Win Friends” or- 
der, dated December 6, 
1941, from a sailor sta- 
tioned at Pearl Harbor. 


The sale of checker and 
chess games has increased 
more than 15 per cent. 


The sale of playing cards, 
for gin rummy, poker, 
bridge and pinochle is up 
from 100 per cent (east 
coast) to 1,000 per cent 
(west coast). 


ax = eee EOE... 


A STORY SESSION on a new murder mystery, “Mother Finds Charlotte Seitlin and Lee Wright. First edition“ who-dun-its” 
A Body,” is held by the author, Gypsy Rose Lee (right) and usually total about 5,000 sales. Gypsy Rose Lee’s first book, 
three book-publishing editors (1. to r.), Jerome Weidman, “The G-String Murders,” broke all records with a 22,000 sale. 


- SOME LIKE IT NOISY 


Approximately 100,000,- 
000 Americans play 4,000,- 
000 coin-game machines 
each week. Before Dec. 7, 
pinball was the most popu- 
lar. After Dec. 7, however, 

. the ray target machine took 
first place. 


The sale of dart games, for 
home use, has increased 20 
per cent. 


More Americans are at- 

- tending carnivals and state 
and county fairs today than 
ever before. 


More Americans are play- 
ing billiards and pool than 
ever before. 


Attendance at U. S. dance 
halls is up 100 per cent. 
Attendance at ice-skating. 
shows is up 100 per cent. 


‘More American are bicy- 
cling than ever before. 


Juke boxes, 400,000 of 
them, are playing 5,000,- 
000 Jimmy Dorsey records. 


ROLLER SKATING is a preferred pastime to Isabel Newland New York, with 30 roller rinks, leads in a 50-per-cent in- 
and Andy Scalero, who are among the 2,500 roller fans skat- crease in national popularity. There are more roller derbies 
ing each week at the Columbus Circle Rink in New York. and meets this year than ever. A “Roller Follies” is on tour. 
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WIT AND ROMANCE are served abundantly by Barbara Stanwyck and Gary 
Cooper in “Ball of Fire,” one of the films responsible for a 10- to 35-per-cent 
increase in moviegoing since the war began. Comedy-romances are favorites. 


ADVENTURE AND SATIRE are “escape” ingredients provided by Veronica Lake 
and Joel McCrea in “Sullivan’s Travels.” Mrs. Roosevelt recently recommended 
“The Corsican Brothers” “to forget what is going on around you for a while.” 


ROMANCE AND MELODRAMA, as purveyed by Lana Turner and Robert Taylor, 
are luring millions of moviegoers to “Johnny Eager.” Dr. Alexander G. Dumas, 
a Minneapolis psychiatrist, prescribes movies as a tonic for war jitters. 


END 


Twice a day—and before every date— 
use Colgate Dental Cream... the toothpaste that 
cleans your breath while it cleans your teeth! 


— 


YES, SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE 
CONCLUSIVELY THAT IN 7 OUT OF 10 

CASES, COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
INSTANTLY STOPS ORAL BAD BREATH & 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM, you 
see, has an active penetrating foam wm 
that gets into the hidden crevices be- 


sae 
Se\ 

AND COLGATE’S has a soft, safe 
polishing agent that cleans enamel 


tween your teeth—helps clean out 
decaying food particles and stop the 
stagnant saliva odors that are the 


thoroughly, yet gently—makes teeth 
cause of much bad breath. i ee cama: 


naturally bright, sparkling! Besides, 
Colgate’s delicious, wake-up flavor 
makes it a favorite with children and 


grownups alike. 


CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE IT 
CLEANS YOUR TEETH 
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BROTHER A. A. McCAIN helps harvest cornstalks, 
used for brooms, in St. George, Ut. Brother 


Meet The 
ORMON 


BY MAURINE WHIPPLE 


Author of The Giant Joshua, a prize-winning 
novel about the Mormons, a best seller of 1941 


McCain is one of many who have been converted 
to Mormonism by the Church’s missionaries. 


e are a peculiar people,” the Mormons say 

V \ of themselves. Most Americans, never hav- 
ing met a Mormon, are inclined to agree. They 
don’t realize what the Mormon means—merely 
that he intends to live longer and have more fun 
than other folks get out of their ways of living. 


Today the Mormon Church includes 862,664 
persons and occupies a respected place in many 
communities. Yet the average American contin- 
ues to think of a Mormon as a strange kind of holy 
man who lives a hard, grim life and has numer- 
ous wives. This totally false impression is under- 


NEAR THE TEMPLE in Salt Lake City stands statue of 
Brigham Young, who led Mormons to Utah in 1847. 
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CHARLEY SEEGMILLER, 99 and a Mormon farmer since 
1866, teaches his great-grandson to sharpen a scythe. 


BB, 


one ~~ 


HEAD OF MORMONDOWM’S 862,664 SOULS is President Heber 
J. Grant, seventh in the succession started in 1830 by Joseph 


standable, since it is the product of the Mormons’ 
history—one of the most remarkable and dra- 
matic chapters in America’s story. 


Joseph Smith, a New York farm boy, founded 
the Mormon Church in 1830, following a series 
of revelations in which he claimed to have re- 
ceived the “Book of Mormon’’—the story of the 
original people of the Western Hemisphere—and 
a call to establish the Church of Jesus Christ of 
the Latter Day Saints, known as Mormonism. 


The Church grew rapidly, but was subjected 
to abuse and persecution equaled in modern 


ONCE U. S. AMBASSADOR to Mexico, J. Reuben Clark 
is now First Counselor to Mormon President Grant. 


Smith, the New York farm boy who founded Mormonism. 
Grant, 85, married 57 years, has 25 great-grandchildren. 


times only by Hitler’s treatment of the Jews. Be- 
cause the Mormons called themselves the Elect, 
set themselves apart from the rest of the Chris- 
tian community and practiced polygamy as a holy 
principle, they were driven from place to place. 
Joseph Smith was mobbed to death in Illinois. 
Finally, in 1847, the new leader, Brigham Young, 
marched his people across the plains and set up 
“Heaven” in the arid wastes of Utah. 


Against terrific hardships, the Mormons built 


homes and colonized the forbidding territory, 
asking only to be let alone. But other Americans 


MORMON GIRLS WEAVE rugs from salvaged materi- 
als—a project in the Church’s security program. 
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felt they were still a menace, particularly in ad- 
vocating polygamy, which was actually never 
practiced by more than 2 per cent. In 1890, the 
Mormons forbade plural marriage, and since then 
they have faced little persecution. 


The basic fact about Mormons, as these pic- 
tures by LOOK Photographer Earl Theisen show, 
is that they are simple, hard-working, fun-loving 
Americans. Their lives are based upon the same 
values of freedom, democracy and self-improve- 
ment which all Americans are now defending in 
a war against oppression and slavery. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG Ill (center), grandson of the great 
colonizer, meets visitors to the Salt Lake City Temple. 


STILL ACTIVE AT 96, Aunt Jane Bleak made the 
hard Mormon trek to Salt Lake in 1861. Her 13 


children have had 54 grandchildren, 96 great- 
grandchildren, nine great-great-grandchildren. 


The Mormon says, “Where much is given, 
much is required,” and gives it meaning by work- 
ing as hard as he can for himself and the commu- 
nity. He believes his religion is the backbone of 
his way of living and proves it by giving one tenth 
of his income to the Church. He reveres learning 
and proves it by making Utah—60-per-cent Mor- 
mon—first in college students in proportion to 
population and first in scientists in ““Who’s Who.” 


He believes, ‘““As God is, man may become,” 
and tries to achieve perfection, as one Mormon 
says, “by aiming to plow a straight furrow.” 


A TYPICAL MORMON YOUTH, farm boy Donald Can- 
non, 16, attends high school, wants to be a flier. 
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MORMONS .... continued 


The start of a typical Mormon marriage 


Today’s Mormon marriage is as typically American as that of Floyd and 
Enid Ence, whose first marital days are shown here. Their chances of fam- 
ily happiness are, statistically, better than those of the average American. 
The Mormon birth rate is almost twice the national figure (31.9 per thou- 
sand vs. 17.9); their marriage rate is nearly double the national rate (18.4 
per thousand vs. 10.2); their death rate is about half the national level 
(6.5 per, thousand vs. 10.8). Mormons marry at the average age of 24, as 
other Americans do, but their families are larger—three children against 
a national average of two. Divorce is far below the nationwide average 
of 1.9 per thousand. illegitimacy among the Mormons is negligible. 
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THE SIMPLICITY OF MORMON LIVING is typified by this dwelling 
in Paragoonah, Ut. Between house and barn is a sheep wagon 
fitted with stove and bed as quarters for the months of herding. 
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MORMON SCHOOLGIRLS devote much time to gymnastics, danc- 
ing and drama. The whole of Mormon life is keyed to the precept: 
“Man is, that he might have joy,” and health is a vital part of joy. 


> 


THE VENISON FRY is an annual October event for Mormon youth. 
The tasty deer meat is cooked amid the gaiety of songs and dances, 
and the affair ends, like all Mormon parties, with a prayer. 
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“That baby’s 


got her buffaloed!” 


The “in-laws” learn a thing or two 
about modern child care 


1. My in-laws were at it again. Gosh, I can’t leave the room for a minute with- 
out their talking about me! And the funny part of it is, they like me. They just 
think I take my baby-raising too seriously. But last Saturday I showed ’em... 


2. When I came back and heard Mother 
say Bobby had me buffaloed, I decided it 
was time to have it out. “What makes you 
think Bobby’s running my life, Mother?” I 
asked. “You see, I think I’m a pretty sensible 
mother.” 


4. “Especially a special baby’s laxative!” I cut 
in quickly. “Of course he needs it. It’s Fletcher’s 
Castoria and I didn’t pick it—our doctor did. 
Because it’s mild and safe—because it is made 
especially for children. You wouldn’t give a 
baby the same foods you eat, would you?” 


« 2) 
6. Well, the druggist told Mother that 
Fletcher’s Castoria was fine for children be- 
cause it works mostly in the lower bowel and 
leaves little stomachs undisturbed. And that 
it works easily—in about 8 to 12 hours so it 
doesn’t interfere with a child’s sleep. That 
seemed to impress her. And when she noticed 
that I save money on the Family Size, she 
liked that, too. 


3. “Why Betty, of course you're a sensible 
mother.” she said. “And a fine one, too. But, 
well, do you really think, dear, that Bobby 
needs all those special things you buy for him? 
Special soaps and powders and towels—why, I 
even noticed a special baby’s laxative!” 


5. “Bobby’s not just a miniature grown-up... 
he’s a baby. With a baby’s own delicate sys- 
tem. Grown-ups’ medicine can be entirely too 
strong for him. Fletcher’s Castoria isn’t ‘harsh’ 
or griping. It’s gentle. Come along, I need an- 
other bottle.” 


7. When we got home, I gave Bobby a dose 
of Fletcher’s Castoria, and when she saw the 
way he took it (he’s crazy about the taste of 
it), that won her completely. If you ask me, 
he’s got her buffaloed! 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Geath¢-Faetchcrs. CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children 
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MORMONS .... continued 
The Mormon religion is 
not merely a church 
ceremony but a whole 

way of living 


MORMON GENERAL CONFERENCES are held twice 
annually in the Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. Topped 
by the largest arched wooden roof in the world, the 
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massive building holds 9,000 of the 20,000 faithful who 
come from Canada, Mexico and all over the U.S. The 
famous organ has 6,868 pipes varying in length from 


five eighths of an inch to 32 feet. Some of them are 
the original ones built by the pioneers in 1866 with 
pine and glue boiled from buffalo and cattle hides. 


‘HAVING REACHED HIS EIGHTH BIRTHDAY—the “age of accountability”—Harry 
Bowers is baptized by his father according to the Mormon ritual of complete im- 
mersion. On the following day, Harry will be “confirmed” a member of the Church. 


EVERY MORMON BOY holds some grade in the priesthood, guided by the elders. 
This priesthood is not confined to church duties alone but performs all sorts of 
civic jobs with the intent of carrying Mormon religion into all phases of life. 
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HOW TO CATCH 


pital” 


RED-HANDED! 


Stop! Wrong-size lamp 
bulbs breed eyestrain. So 
when you replacea burned 
out bulb, be sure that 
new G-E Mazpa lamp 
bulb is the right size to 
help keep your eyes fit 
for the job . . . next day 
and the next. In reading 
lamps, at least a 100-watt. 


Wait! Before you put that new bulb 
) in your kitchen ceiling, make sure 
that it is the right-size to help keep 


your eyes fresh . . . free from the 
el strain that robs you of energy, 
makes you feel “low.” In most 
» - kitchens that means a 150-watt G-E 


MAZDA lamp. 


made bread. This simple housewifeliness is characteristic of Mormon women, 
indicates how they helped their men to create homes on Utah’s desert wastes. 


No! When the bulb in Junior’s study 
Jamp burns out, don’t let him do this. 
For that small bulb over the mantel 
may mean eyestrain ahead. Help keep 
his eyes bright and make home work 
easier. See that he has an I. E.S. lamp 
with at least a 100-watt G-E bulb. 


is 
ANTI-BULBSNATCHING ( (2 
mar | 
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Remember! Your G-E Mazpa lamp dealer has a 
right-size lamp chart that makes it easy to pick 
the size bulbs you need. Consult it when you buy 
and guard your family’s precious eyesight. 
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GE MAZDA LAMPS 


A CLASS IN COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE is conducted in the Latter Day Saints 
Seminary at St. George, Ut. The Mormon Church spends nearly a million GEN ERAL ELECTRI C 


dollars a year on education, maintaining 113 seminaries and 13 institutes. 
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MORMONS ... continued 


The Mormons banned 

polygamy in 1890, but 

a few old-timers still 
retain several wives 


POLYGAMY HAS BECOME LEGENDARY among Mor- his grandchildren and his two wives, Sarah (right), marriage was a holy principle, since God ordered 
mons since 1890. A few plural families still exist, whom he married in 1887, and Delila, whom he man to multiply. Returning to Utah, he accepted the 
such as that of Isaac Alldredge, shown above with wedded later in Mexico. To Brother Alldredge, plural banning of polygamy, now lives only with Delila. 


t 


MORNING PRAYER BEFORE A MEAL and evening families such as that of Arthur K. Hafen (glasses), ern languages in Utah’s Dixie College, Brother Hafen 
prayer were rigid Mormon practices in the old days. who keeps the old custom, teaching his children to has led a characteristic Mormon life, raising 12 chil- 
Now, they have been abandoned by all save a few take turns praying. An instructor of English and mod- dren, continuing his education, filling a Church job. 
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CANNING FRUITS is part of the Mormon Security Program. 
Supervised by the Church, this program of group projects 


makes jobs, gives goods and services to Mormon communities. 


ALFRED CARPENTER, whose father made the first broom in Utah, 
heads the broom-making project, another symbol of the Mor- 
mon will to achieve a simple, secure, independent, holy life. 


END 


More Vital - 


More Dependable 


than ever! 


It’s a sunny “good morning” regardless 
of weather, when your car starts with 
the first touch of the starter. Champion 
Spark Plugs are the key to quick starts 
in any temperature, and it’s poor busi- 
ness to handicap your engine with any 
but the best in these days. 


“Keep ’em rolling”—that’s the primary pur- 
pose of Champion Spark Plugs. Their many 
patented features include the Sillment seal 
which banishes troublesome leakage com- 
mon to ordinary spark plugs. Leaky spark 
plugs overheat, pre-ignite and cause rough, 
wasteful engine operation. 
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We probably won’t have “tomorrow’s car,” 
for some time, but that’s no reason why your 
Present car can’t be kept performing effi- 
ciently and economically. Old, worn-out, or 
dirty spark plugs make a car act old before 
its time. Have yours checked and cleaned 
regularly. For greatest gas economy change 
all spark plugs every 10,000 miles. New ones 
quickly save their cost. 
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Hitler’s 
Next Move 


A drive through Turkey aimed at the 
very heart of the British Empire is 
foreseen for this spring 


By LEIGH WHITE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Leigh White knows the Bal- 
kans inside out, and he knows what Germany has 
been doing there. CBS and Overseas News Agency 
correspondent there from the start of the war, 
he learned firsthand and from Nazi and Allied 
leaders the facts on which this article is based. 


Severely wounded by gunfire during the 
fighting in Greece, he is now convalescing in New 
York and finishing a book on the Balkan war. 


e’ll take Moscow before the end of Septem- 

ber. We’ll break through the Caucasus by 
October. Then, during the winter when the Rus- 
sian front is frozen up, we’ll push down through 
Syria to Egypt and drive on through Iraq and 
‘Iran to the Persian Gulf. Then we'll be able to 
stab at the very heart of the British Empire.” 


The time was late August, 1941; the place, 
Zonar’s café in Athens. The speaker was a young, 
-red-faced German captain who had once lived 
in Chicago. He spoke to my wife, who demanded: 


“But what if you can’t take Moscow? What 
if you can’t break through the Caucasus?” 


The Nazi captain smiled and seemed to smack 
his lips. “Then we’ll go through Turkey,” he said. 
“It’s as simple as that.” 


Nazis in Bulgaria and the Aegean 


Back in August it probably was almost “as sim- 
ple as that.’”’ My wife came to visit me in the 
hospital that afternoon, and we discussed her 
conversation with the German officer. 


All summer long in Athens we had watched 
the steady arrival of fresh German troops and 
noted that considerable numbers of them were 
being concentrated on Rhodes, Samos, Chios and 
other Greek and Italian islands of the Aegean 
Sea within sight of the Turkish coast. 


Winter dispatches from Turkey have reported 
continued concentration of German troops on 
these Aegean islands and in Bulgaria. 


A Spring Attack 


The purpose behind the disposition of these forces 
is obvious, but it. has lately been overlooked. 
There has been a tendency to emphasize that 
Hitler may next invade Spain and Portugal in 
preparation for a thrust across the Atlantic. 


Perhaps he will, but I cannot forget the mag- 
nitude of Nazi preparations in Greece. They were 
certainly not defensive. I think it is more than 
likely Hitler will move into Turkey and attempt 
to recoup his prestige in the East before he at- 
tempts to seize Dakar on the west coast of Africa 
and the Cape Verdes or other Atlantic islands. 


Instead, I think that Hitler will launch a 
spring invasion of the coast of Asia Minor, timed 
to coincide with a frontal attack on European 
Turkey from Bulgarian territory. 
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Nazi-Contt oll 


ed 1 erritory 


Within the next few months—predicts Leigh White—Hitler will undertake the drive indicated above. 


Meanwhile, the Germans can be counted on 
to divert Allied strategists by renewing their 
onslaught on the southern Ukraine (see map). 
It will be enough to expect the Russians to hold 
the Caucasus without coming to the aid of the 
Turks. It will be to the British forces that the 
task of reinforcing Turkey will fall. 


And the Turks will need help. Their air force 
is estimated to consist of not more than 500 
planes, fewer than 200 of which are capable of 
taking the air against the luftwaffe. 


The Turks have no tanks, no antitank guns 
and next to no military transport. An immense 
but impoverished country, extending more than 
1,000 miles from the Dardanelles to its eastern 
frontier with Iran and the Soviet Union, Turkey 


is spanned by two -east-and-west railroads. A 
glance at the map will show that bombing of 
two or three strategic junctions could paralyze 
communications and impede large-scale move- 
ment of troops. Turkey’s highways are scarce 
and bad, and its army—a million men if all could 
be mobilized—possesses fewer than 1,000 trucks. 


A Prayer for the British 


Since the occupation of Syria and Iran last sum- 
mer, the British have undoubtedly been able to 
supply the Turks with a certain amount of war 
materials and technical assistance. But their help 
cannot have amounted to much so far. 


In the first place, the British have been so 
hard-pressed for tanks, guns and planes in Libya 


World's richest 
single oil field _ 


a 


This map pictures the starting points for an air, land and sea attack on Turkey; and it pictures— beyond Turkey—the African and Asiatic goals Hitler covets. 


they cannot have spared much to Turkey. Sec- 
ondly, they have had to devote most of their 
energies to developing supply routes (both motor 
and rail) across Iran and Iraq to Russia. 
Obviously Turkey is in a precarious position, 
and may heaven have mercy on British GHQ, 
Middle East, if enough aid is not given. For Tur- 
key is the last buffer between Hitler and the 
heart of the British Empire. And British officers 
I talked with in Bulgaria and Greece realize it. 
If Turkey falls, it would be extremely difficult 
to stop a break-through in all the vast, under- 
populated, largely desert areas of Syria, Iraq 
and Iran. And a single break-through might have 
fatal consequences. The Germans, possibly aided 
by uprisings in this traditionally rebellious area, 


would then be in a position to push on to the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. 


What a Break-Through Means 


First, Britain would be cut off from the bulk of 
her sources of imperial oil. The fields at Mosul 
and Kirkuk in Iraq, just south of the Turkish 
frontier, would be the first to go. 


The rich Iranian fields at the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf would be next. Meanwhile, the pipe 
lines to Tripoli and Haifa would be cut, depriving 
the Mediterranean fleet and land forces in Egypt, 
Palestine and Syria of vital fuel. 

Second, German command of only a small 
portion of the Red Sea coast—not to mention the 


Suez Canal—would paralyze shipping and pre- 
vent transport of war materials and reinforce- 
ments. Egypt would be isolated, and the Mediter- 
ranean would soon become a lake. Not an Italian . 
lake, as Mussolini hoped, but a German lake. 


Third, German control of even the headwaters 
of the Persian Gulf would prevent shipment of oil 
to India and Australia, isolate the Caucasus and 
cut Russia off from significant Allied aid. 


Finally, with progressive Japanese penetra- 
tion into Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, even 
India, the empire’s heart, would be ripe for in- 
vasion from without and rebellion within. Then 
the British Empire would soon exist no longer. 


Is it any wonder that our German captain in 
Athens seemed to smack his lips? 
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A CARAVAN OF CHRYSLERS brings members 


MARION WEBB IS ROPED IN by a cowhand at 
Rogers’ Stable. Her “frontier” outfit is typical vaca- 
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distance of Palm Springs. The Club is co- 
of Hollywood’s Models’ Club within hailing operative, has 60 highly popular members. 


tionist attire. The rambling ranch building is typi- 
cal of Palm Springs’ Spanish-style architecture. 


EARLY-MORNING BREAKFAST RIDES aboard one of five stagecoaches 
from Rogers’ Stables are a popular diversion. This form of transpor- 


Playground in 
the Desert 


Palm Springs, Calif., lives up to its 
slogan: “Everything under the sun” 


en years ago, Palm Springs was a sleepy desert 
hamlet. Now it’s a gilt-edged resort, favorite 
playground of Hollywood. 


This transformation was effected by a group of 
New York promoters who saw the potentialities 
of a natural oasis just 100 miles from Hollywood, 
surrounded on three sides by 10,000-foot moun- 
tain peaks and bordered on the fourth side by miles 
of open desert. 


In little more time than it takes to demolish a 
movie set, down came the old town with its ram- 
shackle dwellings on sandy streets bordered by 
hitching posts. Up went a spick-and-span Spanish 
village, planned for the sole purpose of providing 
maximum fun in the sun for winter- and work- 
weary vacationists. 


Typical Palm Springs Week End 


Recently 15 decorative Hollywood girls—members 
of Miss Tommy Peterson’s Models’ Club—ran the 
week-end gamut of Palm Springs’ fun spots, as 
these pictures by Paul Dorsey show. The average 
noon temperature being 80 degrees from October 
to May, swimming and other hot-weather sports 
took up much of their time. 


They bicycled between the rows of white, 
lemon, and buff-colored houses that give Palm 
Springs its toy-town aspect. They rode and romped 
with dude cowboys imported for “atmosphere.” 
And, in the cool of the evening, when the tempera- 
ture habitually slides to 45 degrees, they disported 
themselves indoors on bowling alleys and dance 
floors far, far into the night. 


tation harks back to the days when Palm Springs was a stagecoach stop THE GIRLS ON BICYCLES take over Palm Brokerage offices and smart shops alter- 
on government land held in reservation for a tribe of Cahuilla Indians. Canyon Drive, Palm Springs’ Main Street. nate with stables and “general stores. 


PRACTICALLY TOTAL IMMERSION fails to keep Dag- bathing Marion Bishop. The pool, one of 50 in Palm ex-—screen star Charles Farrell. Its 40 cultivated acres 
maar Costello from “borrowing a puff” from sun- Springs, is part of the swank Racquet Club, owned by and fine tennis courts were desert land in 1932. 
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9 T’S true—all smokers some- 

times inhale. But—between 

Puitip Morris and other 

leading cigarettes there’s a 


tremendous difference in ir- 
ritant qualities. Doctors who 
compared the fwe leading 


brands report that... 


IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO PHILIP 
MORRIS, IRRITANT EFFECTS OF THE 


FOUR OTHER LEADING BRANDS 
z= BUT AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE 
TIMES AS HIGH — AND LASTED 
MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG! 

YOU CMW WEL (4 Finest tobaccos—of course. 
=e But that’s not enough! 

YOU cz, (A Puitip Morris are made 
Ag TA ‘KOA, Vg differently. They taste better 


—they’re proved better for 
your nose and throat. 


JEAN SPANGLER BOWLS THEM OVER at the Palm Springs Bowling Academy. 
Adolphe Menjou, Sonja Henie, Don Ameche often bow] at Palm Springs alleys. 


’ ee | ° pee OCCULT GOINGS-ON at Hotel Del Tahquitz (Tahquitz being Indian for ghost): 
Just Remem ber- it Ss Am erica’s Fi nest Cigar ette silent-film star John Hasty reads Marion Bishop’s palm for Dagmaar Costello. 
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JUMPING IN THE SAND DUNES is one of the simpler made at Two Bunch Palms, 1,200-acre playground up by Del Tahquitz owners, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
pleasures on tap at Palm Springs. This picture was of Del Tahquitz Hotel. Among attractions served Lipps, are famed Hot Springs and Saddle Bar Ranch. 


Yar 


ea 


and assorted fellow guests. Some dressed, some 
didn’t, in line with Palm Springs’ laissez faire policy. 
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Saturday-night shindig at Palm Springs, and the 
visiting models danced half the night with cowboys 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


THE PEACE AND QUIET of the desert seem a long way 
from this typical dance-hall scene. This is the big 


DESERT PLAYGROUND |. cowines |g 


- : Syke %, ), ets coe 3. 2s Poe a 
AN IMPROMPTU RODEO was staged for the girls at point in bulldogging, with Jean Spangler subbing for during the season, as well as horse shows, polo matches, 
Rogers’ Ranch. Foreman Jim Deever illustrates a fine the calf. Palm Springs has numerous bona fide rodeos and—hbiggest show of all—the annual Desert Circus. 


5 sae : Pebice 
SKEET SHOOTING is a favorite Palm Springs coaches Norma Randall. Looking baffied (1. to A “RIDE AT YOUR OWN RISK” SIGN failed to discourage Norma 
sport. Here Car] Bradsher, Skeet Club owner, r.) Cleo Booth, Wilma Stanton, Jean Spangler. Randall from trying this dwarfcycle. Helpful friend is Cleo Booth. 


es Nae en as 
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1 Donald Girard suddenly remembered—the esnhaneler was Seth Fisher, 
framed eight years ago for a forgery he, Girard, had committed. Fisher hadn’t 
ever seen him, but Girard recalled Fisher’s angry vow of revenge. Hmmm. He 
told Fisher to come to his apartment the next night at 9:45; he’d get him a job. 


RCE TIO WS 


2 Fisher, slight as he was, fought desperately as Girard attacked. Girard finally 
knocked him unconscious, then shot him twice. Holding his extra gun in his 
handkerchief, Girard fired a bullet into the front of the white chair. Then 
he placed the gun in Fisher’s hand and pressed the fingers around the butt. 


3 Girard straightened up. The room was a shambles. To add a few final 
totiches, he pushed the furniture in a more disorderly array. Perfect! Even tc 
the blood he had smeared on his dressing gown. The gun beside Fisher—they’d 
never trace it. Fisher out of the picture forever. Now to call the police! 


4 “I looked up from my book, and there he was, right hand in his pocket,’ 


Girard told Inspector Hannibal Cobb. “I jumped up, grabbed his gun arm and 
wrestled him toward my desk. My gun was in the drawer. When I reached in 
to get it, he fired and hit that chair. Then I got him—twice. He fell as you see 
him.” Cobb tipped the chair, studied bullet hole, noted blood on legs and bottom. 


5 Cobb: “Too smart, Girard! You were reading a book; you jumped from the 
chair—yet the only books in that room were on shelves! You said you touched 
nothing after the man was shot. You shot him when he was lying unconscious 
on the floor Oh, you see your principal mistake now, do you?” On what did 
Cobb base his conclusion that Girard faked setting? Solution on page 58 


THIS IS THE STUDIO Kay Medford (left) shared with 
her artist pal, Natalie MacDonald, before Kay’s Cin- 
derella career began. At the top of a grimy six-story 
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ON THE ROOF, surrounded by office buildings, Kay hung out her meager laundry. (No 
heat after 5 and no hot water made domesticity something of a chore.) Chief items of 
Kay’s wardrobe at this time were a dress, slacks, two sweaters, shirt and polo coat. 
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walk-up in downtown New York, it was a meeting 
place for struggling young actors and artists. They all 
applauded Kay’s dramatic talent, but even more 


y oH 


fervently applauded her ability to turn a half pound 
of hamburger into a meat loaf for six. Here Kay re- 
laxes after posing for Natalie’s latest oil painting. 


Hollywood's Newest 
Cinderella Story 


In three months Kay Medford has risen from obscurity 
in a New York garret to an assured movie career 


ast November, Kay 
Medford, big, blond 
and 22, was living in a 
garret ina New York loft 
district. Her diet con- 
sisted chiefly of macaroni 
and beans, because these 
were both cheap and fill- 
ing. She made a bare liv- 
ing playing one-night 
stands on the fringes of Broadway 
—sometimes as magician’s helper, 
sometimes as prearranged “win- 
ner” in a beauty contest. 


When there were no jobs to be 
had that might even remotely be 
termed “theatrical,” she waited on 
table in cheap restaurants, clerked 
in dime stores, checked hats. And 


' Kay Medford 


all this time she thought 
of herself solely as An 
Actress Waiting for a 
Break. Kay has an in- 
herited passion for the 
theater. Her mother, 
Mary Reagan, was an 
English Shakespearean 
actress. From earliest 
youth she heard her 
mother “talking Shakespeare” 
around the house. In the course of 
the family’s travels, from New 
York, where Kay was born, to 
Ridgefield, Conn., where her 
mother had her own stock com- 
pany, to Florida, to Ireland, Kay 
was imbibing theater lore and 
acting technique. 


MERVYN LE ROY, Hollywood producer-director, climbed six flights of stairs in 
search of a future star. Acting on a New York columnist’s tip, LeRoy hoped 
to add to a list of finds that included Loretta Young and Lana Turner. 


Back in New York, at 18, she 
won a talent contest conducted by 
the Loew’s Theater chain. The 
prize was a dramatic-school schol- 
arship which gave Kay her first 
formal theater training. There- 
upon she stormed Broadway— 
with the usual results. 


She hung around Walgreen’s 
drugstore on Times Square—tra- 
ditional meeting place of the 
young actor unable to afford an 
agent. She joined Jay Adler’s 
Workshop—a group of stage- 
struck youngsters who filled in the 
time between rare jobs by putting 
on shows for the fun of it. Kay 
soon became unofficial star of this 
company. And so, last summer, 
she came to the attention of a 
Broadway columnist prospecting 
for new faces. 


Cinderella’s First Chance 


The columnist was Whitney Bol- 
ton of the New York Morning 
Telegraph. Mr. Bolton knew that 
Broadway Producer Billy Rose 
was having difficulty casting the 
leading role in Clifford Odets’ new 
play, “Clash By Night.” Bolton 
arranged an audition for Kay, and 


both author and director nomi- 
nated her for the part. But Rose 
decided he needed a big name and 
hired Tallulah Bankhead. 


In November, Bolton’s friend 
Mervyn LeRoy came to town. Le 
Roy is a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
producer noted for his discoveries 
of screen talent. Bolton told him 
about Kay. On Thanksgiving Day, 
LeRoy climbed the rickety stairs 
to her studio. He heard her read a 
number of taxing roles. “Sensa- 
tional!” said LeRoy, in approved 
Hollywood fashion, and signed her 
to a personal contract. Now, next 
stop: Hollywood. 


OTHER DISCOVERIES BY LE ROY 


LORETTA YOUNG, spotted serving 
in studio commissary, 1927; a star 
in 1929, in “Laugh, Clown, Laugh.” 
LANA TURNER, spotted at Hollywood 
lunch counter, 1937; a star in 1938 


in “Dancing Coeds.” 


PAT DANE, spotted dancing in Hol- 
lywood night club, 1941; featured, 
1941,in “Life Begins for Andy Hardy.” 


INEZ COOPER, spotted dining in 
Hollywood café, 1941; featured, 
1942, in “I Married an Angel.” 
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A glamour aid to help 


your skin look LIGHTER, 


SOFTER, FRESHER 


This new glamour way to use Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream—as a 1-Minute 
Mask—is gaining new friends every 
day! It’s so simple! So quick! So 
effective! 

You just smooth Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream thick over your face and 


Tiny dried surface skin, 
tight-sticking dirt particles 
may dull your complexion. 


This 1-Minute Mask’s 

“‘keratolytic” action gently 
dissolves and loosens such 
dried skin and dirt particles. 


See how much fresher, 
lighter your skin looks— 
softer it feels! And make- 
up goes on so smoothly. 


BEAUTY 
BLURRED? 


FAMOUS POWDER 
, BASE, TOO 

Always smooth on a 
thin film of this 
fragrant cream 

+ * before you powder. 
It helps protect your 
face against wind 
and weather. Gives 

| a velvet-soft mat 
 finish—perfect for 
make-up. Powder 
goes on with lovely 
smoothness—holds 
for hours. 


Vania CREAM 
Y ili 
Sresthe- ate Powder Prete” 


e 
PERLE CO, fern tot Me 


Socely Beaulier Love thi 


1-MINUTE MASK 


throat (except eyes). Leave 1 full 
minute. Wipe off excess. 


You'll like the Mask’s cool feel 
while on your face. And you'll be 
delighted with its glamorizing aid! 
The way your face looks—fresher, 
lighter! Its adorably softer feel! 
And your make-up goes on with 
enchanting smoothness. 


Use 3 or 4 times a week in the 
morning, evening or during the day. 
See if you’re not enthusiastic! 


THRILLING 
EFFECT 


FREE... 1-MINUTE MASK > 


POND’S, Dept. 24-VC, Clinton, Conn. 

Send me free sample tube of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream—so I can try one of the 
1-Minute Masks, the new way to use this 
famous cream society beauties praise. 


Dy [ri sear es nase vSeanis OR MOMpE aoe IN eames 


(Offer good in U. S. only) 
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CINDERELLA STORY ... 


BEEN FOAPING: 
YOUR HAIR? 


NO WONDER IT'S DULL! 


Try Halo Shampoo, and Reveal Your 
Hair’s True, Lustrous Color! 


Too ,bad that old-fashioned soapy sham- 
poos are making your hair dull, lifeless- 
looking! That’s because they leave a lack- 
luster soap-film on it! 

Just try one shampoo with Halo, and 
see the difference! Halo contains no soap 
... therefore can leave no dull soap-film! 

Halo makes a billowy po 
lather in hardest water... [| 
with a new-type ingredient 
that leaves hair naturally 
lustrous. 


OBLIVIOUS OF THE BACKGROUND, which he first thought monologues she had written herself. They impressed Le 


And Halo rids your scalp | resembled a Hollywood set for La Bohéme, Mervyn LeRoy Roy so much that he considered signing her up as a writer 
of dandruff the first _ 5 : : : 
time you use it .. . leaves heard Kay read her interpretation of the Bette Davis part in as well as an actress. Some of his comments were: “A born 
your hair so clean there’s ‘ “Of Human Bondage.” Later she did a score of tragicomic personality. .. ..One of the greatest talents I’ve ever seen.” 


no need for even a lemon 

or vinegar after-rinse! | 
Switch to Halo Sham- | * 

poo today, in generous ‘ 

10c or larger sizes, at all 

toilet goods counters. 


A Product of | 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. | COLGare a 


REVEALS THE BEAUTY 
HIDING IN YOUR HAIR 


Don’t Miss 


“THE SPOTLIGHT 
OF FASHION” 


a two-page fashion 
feature in every 
issue of LOOK 


Next Issue: 


“Keen is the Word 
for Career Girls” 


an interesting resumé of the 
clothes girls wear to help them 
advance their interests in the 
business world... 


MODELED BY MISS ELEANOR BICE 
FAMOUS POWERS GIRL 


KAY THREW A PARTY to celebrate LeRoy’s decision to sign retreat; second, a course in make-up at New York’s 


her to a personal contract, bring her out to Hollywood and John Powers’ Model School. At the party, besides room- 
BUY U. §. DEFENSE BONDS pay for all preliminary glamourizing. First step in the pro- mate Natalie (in white dress) are a marine painter, a sculp- 
gram was a reducing regime at a swank New York beauty tor, a poet and a nurse. Radiant Kay faces the camera. 
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Kay starts reducing diet at health farm 


ONCE A COUNTRY ESTATE OF THE DU PONTS, Rose-Dor Farms, 
in Irvington, N. Y., is a luxurious rest-and-reducing retreat for 
stage and social lights. Kay spent four weeks here at LeRoy’s 


expense, lost 17 pounds by exercise and diet meals like this salad. 


THE 10-DAY DIET PRESCRIBED FOR KAY MEDFORD 
1ST DAY: BREAKFAST 


2ND 


Fruit juice (orange, grape- 
fruit or prune) 

Coffee with milk 

2 bread sticks 

(Breakfast remains the same 
throughout the 10 days.) 

NOON 

Vegetable juice 

2 O'CLOCK 

Raw fruit 

4 O'CLOCK 

Hot broth 

6 O'CLOCK 

Cultured milk (especially 
treated skimmed milk) 


AND 3RD DAYS 
(Same as Ist day) 


4TH DAY: NOON 


Baked potato and spinach 

4 O'CLOCK 

Hot broth 

6 O'CLOCK 

Salad of grated carrot, cab- 
bage and apple in a 
mound ‘with raisins; dress- 
ing: mineral-oil base, lem- 
on juice and seasoning 


STH DAY: NOON 


Hard-boiled egg and stewed 
fomatoes 

4 O'CLOCK 

Hot broth 

6 O'CLOCK 

Salad of grapefruit, orange, 
crushed pineapple, cottage 
cheese; mineral-oil dressing 

Tea 


6TH DAY: NOON 


Carrots, broccoli, turnips and 
baked potato, cooked with- 
out butter 


6 O'CLOCK 

2 scrambled eggs 
Stewed tomatoes 
Tea 


7TH DAY: NOON 


Medium portion broiled steak 
Carrots, tomatoes and lettuce 
6 O'CLOCK - 

Salad of lettuce, cottage 
cheese, hard-boiled egg, 
sliced tomato, asparagus 
tips; mineral-oil dressing 

Tea 

8TH DAY: NOON 

Platter of spinach, stewed to- 
matoes, string beans, 1 
poached egg 

Tea 

6 O'CLOCK 

2 scrambled eggs with aspar- 
agus tips on lettuce leaf 


9TH DAY: NOON 


2 baby lamp chops; spinach 


4 O'CLOCK 

Hot broth 

6 O'CLOCK 

Salad of grapefruit, orange 
slices, apple, crushed pine- 
apple and cheese; mineral- 
oil dressing 

10TH DAY: NOON 

Platter of string beans, peas, 
beets, celery 

4 O'CLOCK 

Hot broth 

6 O'CLOCK 

Salad of grated carrots, 
beets, cheese, hard-boiled 
egg; mineral-oil dressing 


Note: Minimum amounts of salt used on meats and vegetables 
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O woman can afford to waste 
time these days. There are too 
many important things to do. But 
sig si the house clean by hand is 
a not one of them! 
There are 17 te- 
dious jobs besides 
cleaning carpets or 
rugs that your pres- 
ent cleaner should 
be doing—and prob- 
ably isn’t. That’s 
why, ina single year, 
over 130,000 women in one city alone 
welcomed the G-E All-Purpose 
Cleaner—more than all other makes 
combined! For here is a cleaner that is 
designed to do a better job of clean- 


Cleans curtains, 
draperies 


Does away 


Complete 
with Attachments 


i fn. 
WY bie Plus ‘, 
Excise Taz . 


Price subject to change 
without notice. 


ingtherugsand carpets, 
as well as a complete 
room cleaning service 
— easier and faster. 
No matter what the 
job, there’s a simple 
attachment to do it for 
you. Yousimply slipon 
the right tool as easily as the cap on 
your lipstick and let 
the powerful vacuum 
do the work for youin 
a matter of minutes. 
You can pay for this 
greatG-E All-Purpose 
Cleaner as you enjoy 
it. Drop in at your G-E te é 
dealer’s today. 


Dusts lamps, 
books, moldings 


with ] 7 jobs that waste your time and energy 


GENERAL — ELECTRIC 
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VICTOR 
BLUEBIRD 
RECORD 


HIT OF THE WEEK 
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Dinah SHORE 


“Blues in the Night” 


The torchiest blues ballad in a dec- 
ade — and nothing could be finer 
than the way it's sung by Dinah! 


On the other side she sings 
a“ ° a“ 
Sometimes 


Get them both for only ¢ 
(List price, 
exclusive of excise tax) 


Hear them on the new RCA Victrola 


The World’s Greatest Artists are on 
VICTOR RECORDS 


In Canada: RCA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal 


moet of other well 
Snown brands have 
lumped way Up. This 
famous Qality brush 
—still at yesterday’s 


low Price!—_; 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


Me TITADNNELAVELUNAUOLUOAGUESUAGUNGAUAUOGUOOAONOUGADOQUOGGEAUEOGUNEUVGGOOUEOGUOADGGUOGOUGOOGOEOOUOGUGGUOOUOOUNOOUGUCOUNOGNGQ0OGON0U0NSNOQUNGDEOGNGQDOODOODROQNNOUEGUGOOOOUGQONGUOQUOGUNODEOOUCQUOOLOGLIN 


It 


CINDERELLA STORY 
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THE BARREL ROLLER is designed to flatten out bulgy patches, 
such as “rubber tires” around the waist. Kay spent 15 
minutes a day with this gym appliance and, judging by 
her big grin here, grew to enjoy every rotating minute. 


THE STEAM-VAPOR CABINET—15 minutes daily—was a 
soothing prelude to an ice-cold needle shower and a half 
hour of Swedish massage. Another half hour of massage 
plus pounding was prescribed later after her daily hike. 


a : Nei oN oe 2 ) Ee t 
SYSTEMATIC HIKING slims down hips and thighs with 
speed. Outdoor exercise was a brand-new experience for 


city-bred Kay. Out of sheer exuberance, she livened her 
daily walks with country capers such as fence walking. 


THE REDUCO-CYCLE, while stationary, runs up consider- 
able mileage on its speedometer. Because it’s geared to 
uphill stiffness, Kay’s limit was a quarter of a mile at 
first, but she gradually worked up to several miles a day. 


AVOID 
LIPSTI¢K 
PARCHING 


WIP, 


Are your lips in styl¢é? Coty has made it so easy 
to keep that glossy/ glamorous look that every- 


one admires—that/smart lips must wear. 


Into every “Sub-Deb” Lipstick goes a special 


BEFORE 


A QUICK FLASH BACK to Cinderella Kay before she began 
training for stardom shows her climbing her dingy fire 
escape for a glimpse of city sun. Her posture and figure are 
bad, clothes untidy. General effect: the reverse of glamour. 


ingredient to ward off chapping—protect 


KAY TODAY, minus 17 pounds, dressed by Saks Fifth 
Avenue and groomed by Powers’ Model School, is slim, 
cool and poised. From smooth hair-do to newly slender 
ankles, she is a startling triumph of art over nature. 


against drynesg, parching! Your lips keep their 
delicate, flow¢r texture—while they wear thrill- 
ing, high-style color! Join the millions who 
have chang¢d to “Sub-Deb”! $1.00 and 50¢. 


TRY MAGNET RED 


Rich, true, ringing red —blends 
with almost all skin tones. Other 
high-fashion colors in the Coty 
range of 9 flattering shades: 


GITANE 
bright “‘gipsy” tones 
BALI 
luscious, siren shade 
ECEMBER i ; JANUARY 
é DAHLIA 
BEFORE THE CAMPAIGN for glamour- AT THE HALFWAY MARK, special re- THE FINISHED PRODUCT is a tribute lovely, flower-soft 
izing Kay began, she hada fat-blurred ducing treatments such as this hydro- to the experts in beauty and fashion 
chin line, wore her hair unbecomingly air bubble bath began to show results. who had a hand in the remaking TAMALE 


long, made up her mouth too small. 


Note clean-cut contours of her face. 


of Kay. California, here she comes. 


END 


ultra-chic “Latin”’ red 
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Donald Duck Pays 
His Income Tax 


And the passionate enthusiasm with 
which he does it is, as usual, boundless 


NEW SPIRIT 


© Wart Ds NEY—~o 


1.“YES~ THERE IS A NEW 
SPIRIT IN AMERICA TODAY" 


4. “OUR VERY SHORES HAVE BEEN 
ATTACKED ” 


Wit Disney’s cocky, excitable Donald Duck 
has a government job. In “The New Spirit,” 
first of many Disney cartoons to be made for the 
government, he is working for the U. S. Treasury. 


A lot of people who are paying income taxes 
for the first time this year—and a lot of old hands 
too—still don’t realize how necessary these taxes 
are to the United States war effort. So Donald 
Duck—who has never been known to do anything 
halfway—was hired to tell them. 

In Washington, in mid-December, Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau and Walt Dis- 
ney went into a huddle and came up with the idea 
for “The New Spirit.” The ordinary Disney short 


2. RADIO-— 


4]13. RADIO- “THEN THERE 1S SOME- 
THING IMPORTANT YOU CAN DO— “ 


16. “ON—THAT'S ALL RIGHT” 


17. RADIO—IT MAY MEAN A SACRIFICE 
ON YOUR PART." 


“THE SPIRIT OF A FREE PEOPLE 
UNITED AGAIN IN A COMMON CAUSE” 


. "TLL DO IT ANYWAY ! 


takes six to eight months to complete, but “The 
New Spirit” went through the studio at ‘“impos- 
sible” speed. Before mid-February, it was being 
shown in theaters all over the country, well ahead 
of the March 15 tax deadline. The Treasury De- 
partment ran up the biggest print order in Tech- 
nicolor history on it: 1,000 prints. 


One of the early steps in making a Disney 
movie is for studio artists to draw up a synopsis 
consisting of key scenes in the cartoon to be 
filmed. These rough drawings are tacked on the 
wall of a room where the story is developed. 
LOOK is pleased to present these Disney sketches 
of key scenes in ‘The New Spirit.” 


3. RADIO~“ TO STAMP TYRANNY 
FROM THE EARTH ” 


eee 


7 RADIO— ly 
“YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS YOU : 


Sp 


TIC AMERICAN ? “|11. RADIO-"EAGER TO DO YOUR PART~? 


we 


Fa 19, RADIO —* BUT IT WILL BE A VITAL HELP 
TO YOUR COUNTRY IN THIS HOUR OF NEED” 


‘\. Y 
35. RADIO — YOUR TAKES WILL HELP 
WIN THAT WAR “—— 


24, RADIO- SHALLI?” 
DONALD~ “TELL ME WHAT IT 1S 


J 
27. RADIO —YES,YouR INCOME TAX" |28. RADIO ~IT MAY NOT SEEM IMPORTANT 


DONALD—* DOGGONE OL' INCOME TAX" 


30. RADIO-“YES-AND ITS YOUR _, 
PRIVILEGE - NOT JUST YOUR DUTY - 


To YoU~ BUT IT IS IMPORTANT ” 


31. RADIO - 
“TO HELP YOUR GOVERNMENT BY PAY-| 


1134. “WHAT'S THE BIG HURRY ? 


ry 
36. RADIO— YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS 
TAXES FOR GUNS ‘“— 


YOUR COUNTRY IS AT WAR!” 


37. RADIO— TAXES FoR sHips"— 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


But His Stomach 
is only human! 


Too much to eat and 
drink...hastily gulped 
meals ...can make 
even an“ostrich stom- 
ach” feel sour, sickish and upset. Be 
gentle with an upset stomach... take 
soothing PEPTO-BISMOL! 


Never Upset an Upset Stomach! 
Don’t belabor an upset stomach by 
adding to its upset with overdoses 
of antacids, or harsh, powerful 
physics. 


TAKE PEPTO-BISMOL! This pleas- 
ant-tasting preparation is neither an- 
tacid nor laxative. Its action is differ- 
ent. It spreads a soothing, protective 
coating on irritated stomach and in- 
testinal walls ... thus helping to calm 
and quiet common digestive 
upsets, and to retard intesti- 
nal fermentation, gas forma- 
tion and simple diarrhea. 
Get a bottle at your drug- 
gist today! 


Three sizes at your druggist’s, 


or by the dose at his fountain. 


Makers of 
Unguentine 


FOR UpSE?T STOMACH 


This formula is known and sold in Canada as P.B. 
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-_— DONALD DUCK ... continued 


x 40. RADIO —"THAT'S THE NEW SPIRIT— , 
38.RADIO- TAXES FOR DEMOCRACY— "! Now HOW ABOUT YOUR INCOME TAX ? 
TAXES To BEAT THE AXIS” DONALD— “OH BOY— LET ME AT IT!" 


— SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


Take the offensive against worms. 
Strike quick with Sergeants SURE 
SHOT Capsules—sure death to worms ! 
I had worms first as a pup. They 
nearly finished me. But we looked up 
my symptoms in the Sergeant’s Dog 
Book, and counter-attacked with Ser- : ee ; — 
geant’s Puppy Capsules just in time. 42. RADIO— * YoU_WONT NEED ALL 43. RADIO- NO-— You JUST NEED 
Get the drop on enemies of your THAT STUFF.” DONALD-“DON'T I?" YOUR TAX BLANK? " 
dog’s health. Use the complete Ser- 
geant’s line of medicines— including 
famous Condition Pills. At drug and 
pet stores—and a free Dog Book. 


ul 
a a a es z FIRST YOUR 
‘ f } NAME, 
SERGEANT’S, Dept. 5-C, Richmond, Va. Kibet we : ADDRESS 
Please send me a free, 40-page, illus- : is AND % 
strated Sergeant’s Dog Book. ; y OCCUPATION™ 


z 
2 
| 
e 
oe ee ee ee Se me 


City State 


‘Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


44. RADIO —‘ Yo CAN USE 
THE NEW SIMPLIFIED FORM " 


ae 
sours 


49. RADIO— “NEXT — LIST YOUR__, 
DEPENDENTS 


The Drake 
The Blackstone 


> 


__ iS 


$1. RADIO- NOW WHAT WAS YouR INCOME? 52. OH 


The Town flouse 


ql 
"ALL RIGHT— 


(\ SusTRACT 
rr YOUR CREDIT 
FOR 


A. S$. KIRKEBY, Monaging Director 


KIRKREBY 


HOTELS 


: . . INK— TOTAL INCOME 1S 
53. RADIO — DON'T GUESS !! EXACTLY #2,501.00" 
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$2.00 Man’s Shirt 
Looks Like New; 
Washed 62 Times 


Linit Starch Proves Its Value 
in Laboratory Tests; No Sign 
of Wear; Collar, Cuffs Perfect 


57. RADIO — “NOwW- XU ARE SINGLE 
I OHALD ce SES siv_in You know Linit-starched shirts iron 


easier, stay clean, well-groomed look- 
ing longer. They have smart, smooth, 
comfortable finish. 

BUT~—do you realize that a Linit- 
starched shirt actually resists wear 
for so long a time, especially around 
the collar and cuffs? Better switch to 
Linit — it penetrates the fabric, 
starches evenly, covers tiny fibres 
KO with protective coating. * 
2 Free! The helpful “LINIT LAUNDRY 


58. RADIO— THEN JUST,LOOK IN |54, RADIO—" AND You'LL FIND IT Cur’, Waste Com Predicts Sales 
COLUMN 8B." DONALD- “OKAY" ALL WORKED OUT FOR YOU,” Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y.C. Dept. LO3. 


ALL GROCERS SELL LINIT 


» fr NR AD 


= Se = 
COTTON LOOK|AND| FEEL LIKE|LIN 


PENETRATES ™ FABRIC 
IS, THIRTEEN DOLLARS " PROTECTS ™ FIBRES 


60. DONALD -“LET'S SEE - + ERE IT 


63. RADIO— “ AND IF You REALLY 
WANT TO HELP “—— 


64. RADIO-" MAIL IT_EARLY - BE ON ‘i 
F THE FIRST TO GET YOURS IN-” SO LONG !1! 


He’s been walking on air ever since he started drinking Borden’s 
HEMO ...the new way to drink your vitamins and like ’em! 


Copyright 1942—The Borden Company 
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TVA ENGINEER Roy Dynesius directs a repair crew by phone as 
he checks the crew’s position on a power-line map. Roy is typical 
of talented young people needed today by government services. 


CAREERS FOR YOUTH TODAY—No. 3 


Government Service 
Needs More 
Young Workers 


BY WALTER WALKER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: America’s mighty war effort has intensi- 
fied the need for able, hard-working young people in gov- 
ernment positions. The war effort, too, is putting a blitz on 
the ancient idea that a government job is an easy-money 
snap. This idea has long been under a slow, successful at- 
tack by the merit system. Today, two thirds of all govern- 
ment workers are under the merit system—which means 
they are chosen for ability, not for political pull. 


Most jobs under the merit system are controlled by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. On pages 54 and 55, you 
will find a chart describing these jobs. But the merit system 
has spread even into branches of the government which are 
not regulated by Civil Service. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, for example, has its own merit system. 


Methods and jobs at the TVA* parallel the national sys- 
tem. LOOK offers a close-up of a young TVA engineer to 
give you an intimate picture of government service. 


i ie 1936, soon after graduation as an engineer from the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota, Roy Dynesius went to work for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the electricity department. 
For a year he moved through the various branches of the 
department—working, learning, earning $1,260. 


At the end of the year, he was made an Assistant Engi- 
neering Aid; his pay was raised to $1,620. Working in the 
division which oversees the transmission of power gener- 
ated by the huge TVA dams, Roy kept records, wrote re- 
ports, helped inspect power lines. Steadily his responsibili- 
ties increased, and also his pay—$1,800, $2,000, $2,300. 


In May, 1941, he was promoted to his present $3,200 job 
as District Operating Superintendent—Eastern Division. He 
is responsible for the operation of 1,000 miles of power lines; 
he directs about 30 men who maintain and repair the lines. 
His private life is like a doctor’s—he often gets emergency 
calls in the middle of the night; he never is out of reach by 
phone; he never drinks, except during his month-long vaca- 
tion. With his wife and baby, he lives a quiet, pleasant life. 
His relaxation: penny-ante poker. 


*If you are interested in working for the TVA, write to: Per- 
52 sonnel Division; Employment Section; TVA; Knoxville, Tenn. 


net eter ee 


| 
| 
| 
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On an inspection tour, Roy stops at Hiwassee, a flood-storage dam. This 307-foot structure is 


tallest of all existing TVA dams. Drumlike structure inset in the platform at left is a gigantic turbine —the interior of which is pictured on page 55. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 53 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE... continued 


wy 


— 
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ROY EXAMINES A NEW TRANSFORMER before okaying it. All power 
installations in his division must be accepted by him before they are 
put into use. Roy’s office is in Cleveland, Tenn.—a village near Chat- 
tano ga, and he drives some 1,100 miles a month to cover his territory. 


ATOP A HUGE TURBINE in the Chickamauga 
power house, Roy takes a busman’s holiday. 
During his training period, he worked in 
TVA generating plants like this one, but now 


his authority starts only where the transmis- 
sion lines begin. And his headaches start 
when a transmission line breaks — for he 
must direct a quick repair operation no mat- 
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HERE ARE SOME 
GOOD 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Government service hires 
about 1,000 people a day, has 
a monthly pay roll above 
$235,000,000, employs about 
1,500,000 people, needs all 
kinds of workers. It offers an 
opportunity to build interest- 
ing, useful careers. 


Advantages of working 
under merit system: security, 
prestige of public service, 
good working conditions, 
good beginning pay, pensions. 


Disadvantages: Top gov- 
ernment salaries far below 
top pay in private industry. 
(Average government job: 
$1,437 a year.) Promotion for 
outstanding workers slower 
than ability warrants. Abun- 
dance of irksome minor rules. 


Men wanted! There is a 
shortage of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers in govern- 
ment arsenals and shipyards. 
In 1942, more than 150,000 
workers will be added to 
them. Boys with vocational 
training or experience should 
learn about these openings at 
their post offices. 


Women are wanted at 
once to meet the shortage of 
stenographers (see right). 


Warning: Many of these 
jobs will not outlast the war 
—but offer chance to serve. 


TYPIST 
STENOGRAPHER 
$1,260—$1,440 


OFFICE-MACHINE 
OPERATOR 
$1,260—$1,440 


ACCOUNTING 
ASSISTANT 
$1,440—$1,800 


POSTAL CLERK 
$1,700 


APPRENTICE 
ELECTRICIAN 
$2.40-$4 A DAY 


JUNIOR AIRCRAFT 
MECHANIC 
$1,680 


MACHINIST 
$1,800 


SHIPFITTER 
$6.81—$8.93 A DAY 


WAREHOUSEMAN 
$1,200 


JUNIOR CUSTODIAL 
OFFICER 
$1,860 


- Requirements 


CLERICAL (44%) 


Age: 18-53. Both typists and stenographers must pass a prac- 
tical typing test. Stenographers must be able to take dictation 
at 96 words per minute. Jobs open to both men and women. 


Age: 18-53. Must be able to operate an office machine—tabu- 
lator, addressograph, multigraph, etc. Must pass clerical and 
practical tests. Two months to one year of experience required. 


Age: under 53. Must have had three years’ experience in ac- 
counting or bookkeeping OR two years beyond high school in 
business courses. Accounting, arithmetic and mental tests. 


Age: 18-48. Must be at least 5 feet 4, weigh 125. Must pass 
tests in judgment, alertness, arithmetic, understanding words, 
memory. Appointment to post office within your delivery limit. 


More than 2,000 typists, 1,000 sten- 
ographers hired each month. Experts 
needed. Maximum pay: $1,980. 


Growing field. Tests, pay scales dif- 
fer. Average pay near $1,440. May 
lead to supervisory job. 


Higher jobs filled from ranks, so 
promotion chances fair. More than 
6,000 of these pay $2,000 or more. 


Automatic raises to $2,100. Begin as 
65-cent-an-hour substitute. Few wom- 
-en. Also: carrier, railway mail clerk. 


MANUAL, MECHANICAL, CUSTODIAL (30%) 


Age: 16-22. Work in navy yards and arsenals. Must be above 
5 feet, over 100 pounds. Practical test. Sound health. No edu- 
cation required, but high-school, math, science, shop are useful. 


Age: under 55. Must have had two years’ training or experi- 
ence in maintenance and repair of aircraft. Must have good 
health and physical stamina. No written test is required. 


‘Age: 20-62. Must be healthy and in good physical condition. 
Must have completed four-year apprenticeship or have equiva- 
lent experience. No written test; rated on experience, ability. 


Age: 20-62. No written test. Applicants chosen on basis of 
experience and ability. Must have had four-year apprentice- 
ship or equivalent experience. Must be healthy, have stamina. 


Age: 18-50. Must pass tests in clerical ability, spelling, arith- 
metic. Must have had at least one year of experience, in ware- 
house or storeroom, packing and preparing supplies. 


Age 25-45. Must be a high-school graduate. Must be at least 
5 feet 6 inches and 140 pounds (women: 5 feet 2 inches; 105 
pounds).Must have first-rate hearing, eyesight, stamina. 


Similar four-year apprenticeships 
for: aircraft mechanic, joiner, molder, 
boat builder. Pay rises to $6.88. 


Many needed. Possible promotion 
to aircraft mechanic at higher pay. 
Similar openings in motors, fabrics. 


Urgent need. Vacancies in arsenals 
and Navy yards. Possible raise to 
$20-a-day supervisory job. 


Many openings. Opportunities: lofts- 
men, riggers, painters. Can begin as 
helper with six months’ experience. 


Opportunity for person without spe- 
cial education or ability. Little 
chance for direct advancement. 


Work as prison guards. Fair chance 
advancement. Stepping-stone for 
college man trained in criminology. 


ter what the hour or weather. Roy says, “I’ve 
got a mighty easy job till something goes 
wrong —then I go to work.” Today, more 
than ever before, it is vital that Roy and his 


fellow workers keep the power flowing over 
those TVA lines. For on it depends the oper- 
ation of hundreds of plants now humming 
night and day to make materials for war. 


ROY CHECKS THE SPEED OF A TURBINE which generates some of the 
power that his department distributes. Although promotion at the TVA 
will be harder from this point on, Roy says, “Even if I could make more 
money with another outfit, I wouldn’t change. I really like it here.” 


The Job 


- Remarks 


SCIENTIFIC, PROFESSIONAL, SUBPROFESSIONAL (16%) 


RODMAN & CHAINMAN 
$1,260—$1,620 


JUNIOR ENGINEERING 
DRAFTSMAN 
$1,440 


ASSISTANT 
EDITORIAL CLERK 
$1,620—$2,300 


FOREST & FIELD 
CLERK 
$1,440—$2,300 


JUNIOR HOME 
ECONOMIST 
$2,000 


STUDENT AID 
$1,440 


MANAGERIAL & ADMINISTRATIVE (10%) 


Excellent chance for the college stu-- 


JUNIOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
ASSISTANT 

$2,000 


JUNIOR OFFICER 
MECHANIC 
$1,860 


Age: 18-55. Six months as a rodman or chainman OR high 
school plus three months’ experience OR two-year college 
course in engineering. No written test is required. 


Age: under 55. High-school education required. Also one year 
of drafting experience OR 400 hours of actual training in 
drafting class OR one year in a college engineering course. 


Age: 18-50. Two years of experience in editing material for 
publication are required OR a college education plus six months 
of editing experience. Test in editing copy and proofreading. 


Age: 21-50. Must have three years of clerical experience OR 
one year clerical experience plus one year of experience in 
forest service. Applicant must pass mental test as well as tests 
in letter writing, typing, simple accounting. 


Age: under 35. Must have had a college education with spe- 
cialized study in home economics. Must pass a general apti- 
tude test and be able to answer professional questions. 


Age: under 31. General test. Three years’ college with major 
in: agriculturgl economics, agronomy, biology, engineering, 
forestry, horticulture, range management or soils. 


Age: under 35. Must be a college graduate with a major study 
in an optional subject. Among these optional subjects are: ad- 
ministrative technician, biologist, chemist, economist, engineer, 
entomologist, forester, legal assistant, librarian, soil scientist, 
veterinarian, journalist. No experience required but candidates 
must pass aptitude test and answer professional questions. 


Age: 25-45. Must pass a general test, but appointment is based 
largely on the applicant's experience and fitness. Special con- 
sideration is given to applicants who have had teaching experi- 
ence in vocational subjects. Optional fields include automotive 
mechanics, welding, bricklaying, carpentry, electrical work, 
machine shop, painting and decorating, plastering and cement 
finishing, plumbing, sheet-metal work, steamfitting, etc. 


About 400 to 500 jobs are open 
each year. Possible promotion to 
surveyman or to assistant engineer. 


For each year of high school which 
you are lacking, you may substitute 
six months’ more experience. 


Growing need for writers and edi- 
tors. About 200 women are so em- 
ployed. Usual pay is $1,620-$3,200. 


Applicants with a knowledge of ste- 
nography, bookkeeping or account- 
ancy are given special considera- 
tion. Few openings for women. 


Pay ranges up to $3,500, but it 
averages about $2,100. This is a 
promising field for career girls. 


Open to students who completed col- 
lege requirements after May, 1936. 
A start for inexperienced youth. 


dent who wants to build a career in 
the government service. Examina- 
tions may be taken by college seniors 
for appointment after graduation. 
Good chance of promotion. 


Opportunities are somewhat paral- 
lel to those of Junior Professional 
Assistant (see above), except that 
the emphasis is on experience rather 
than on education. Also, the promo- 
tion possibilities in this field are 
more limited. 


HERE’S HOW TO 
GET A 
GOVERNMENT JOB 


1 Decide what kind of a 
job you are best suited to do. 
Send to Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., 
for Form 2867-a—which lists 
more than 400 jobs—and for 
Form 3529—which tells how 
to learn about civil-service 
exams. Good reference book: 
“Opportunities in Govern- 
ment Employment,” by L. J. 
O’Rourke (Garden City Pub- 
lishing. Co., $1). 


2 Find when and where 
exams are to be held. Write 
Civil Service Commission ex- 
plaining what kind of job you 
want, and they will notify you 
when the test is scheduled. 


3 Get application form, 
at Ist- or 2nd-class post office. 


4 Fill out form. Mail appli- 
cation as specified on form. 


5 Follow instructions on 
admission card you will re- 
ceive. Card will tell you when 
and where exam will be held, 
what equipment to bring. 


6 If you pass, your name 
will be placed on a register— 
the higher your grade, the 
nearer the top of the register. 


7 When a job opens, one 
of the top three people on the 
register will be hired — after 
a physical exam and, per- 
haps, character investigation. 


In the next issue: Aviation—its war and postwar job opportunities 


END 
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“The Secret of Healthy Hair 


Worried about your hair? Think yox are on the 
way to the bald-headed row? Troubled by dan- 
druff, falling hair or itching 

scalp? Then you need a Vita- ) 


brush and you need it now! ANS 
Any doctor ot competent scalp \ 


authority will tell you to brush 
your hair... vigorously... fre- 
quently ...regularly. Brushing is 
the only recognized way to 
get the scalp really clean, and 
stimulate the life-giving 
blood that nourishes lustrous, 
healthy hair. 

Vitabrush is not a vibrator. 
It is an electric-powered scalp 
brush that makes it easy to 
give your hair the vigorous, 
frequent and regular brushing 
needed to get results. Use Vita- 
brush only 3 minutes a day 
and feel the difference. Restful, 
pleasant, satisfying. A boon to 
hair health, cleanliness, and ap- 
pearance for the entire family. 

Vitabrush is sold on a posi- 
tive guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back. You need not 
tisk a penny to try Vitabrush 
and judge for yourself. Don’t 


Doctors Tell You 
Normal, healthy, 
attractive hair re- 
sults when scalp 
is clean, the proc- 
esses normal and 
tissues supplied 
with blood 


UH = 
hh 


Nothing in World 
like Vitabrush 
Vitabrush pro- 
duces 5000 vitaliz- 
ing cyclic strokes 
per minute, not 
possible by any 

other means. 


cy 


Saves Worry, 
Time, Money 
Vitabrush turns 
drudgery of scalp 
care into fun. It 
takes but a few 


delay. Write today for full SA SAE: 
information. Hershey Manufacturing Company, 
165 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


PHOTOQUIZ ANSWERS 


Photoquiz (pages 8-9). 1—(c) make a 
portage. 2—(a) cut glass. 3—(d) ram- 
rod. 4—(b) pants. 5—(a) chickens. 6 
—(a) bowling; leather sole for left 
shoe, rubber sole for right. 7—(c) 
molten metal. 8—(a) California; note 
“Death Valley” on road sign. 9—(d) 
darts. 10—(b) racked. 11—(c) violin. 
12—(d) skiing; in this case, sand ski- 
ing. 13—(b) Juliet. 14—(a) tiebacks. 
15—(d) cowcatcher. 16—(a) oil. 17— 
(a) hob. 18—(c) beanie. 19—(a) “Ser- 
geant York.” 20—(a) Australia. 


OUR COMING 
INVASION OF 
EUROPE 


In the next issue of LOOK 
ON SALE MARCH 10 


SWE ET Mark a] aR 


SN 


Quality 


Since 
1871 


’ WORK CLOTHES: 
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BOSS OF CALUMET — short, pink-cheeked, white-haired 
Warren Wright — looks and listens as Bill Raetzman, his 


general manager, examines this filly. Wrightruns his hobby 
like a corporation, with himself as chairman of the board. 


Whirlaway’s Million-Dollar Home 


ome millionaires collect yachts; 
S others, stamps, Chinese vases 
or medieval armor. Warren 
Wright collects race horses. 


Wright spent 40 years earning 
money with his family’s Calumet 
Baking Powder Company. In 1928, 


BY JACK GUENTHER 


Ace United Press sports writer and turf authority 


approaching his 60’s, he retired and 
began trying to breed a horse to win 
the Kentucky Derby. In 1941, he 
succeeded. And, in 1942, his Derby 
winner — Whirlaway —seems des- 
tined also to become the greatest 
money-winning horse in history. 


LOOK’s pictures by Bob Sand- 
berg show you Calumet Farm— 
Whirlaway’s home at Lexingten, 
Ky. A big chunk of the $1,700,000 
Wright has spent on racing went 
into its 1,000 acres. Today, you’d 
need $1,000,000 to duplicate it. 


Air view shows some of Calumet Farm’s 34 spotless red-and-white buildings, around which run miles of gleaming 


cise 


wn 


WHIRLAWAY (shown “cooling out” after a workout at Santa 
Anita, Cal.) is a medium-sized chestnut with an elongated 
star on his forehead and a white sock on his near hind 
foot. He has earned $349,661 for his owner and this sum- 


SUN TEDDY, one of Calumet’s four stallions (others: Bos- 
tonian, Bull Lea, Chance Play), is led out for exercise by 
Bill Bell, the skilled and respected boss of the stud barn. 
Besides the stallions, on the farm are generally about 75 


An 


mer should pass Seabiscuit’s all-time record of $437,730. 
Once a temperamental colt, he’s now recognized as one 
of the greatest horses America has produced. Last year, 
his winnings gave Calumet its first profit: $200,000. 


brood mares, 75 sucklings and weanlings and 50 year- 
lings. Bill Raetzman is in charge of all breeding stock 
and supervises a farm force of 40 or 50 hands. Dan 
Manahy is business manager and public-relations man. 


white fence. The Wright home (see page 59) is out of picture at lower left. Near center is a six-furlong track. 
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CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = 


“Marines beat 
tough scrapes-with 


COOL SHAVES! 


® “Brother, if you’re being blitzed by 
razor-burn, tell it to this Marine—and I'll 
tell you that your shaving tactics are 
obsolete! Modernize your method—with 
Ingram’s quick-action, cooling cream! 


a 


® “Ingram’s is as different as Radio City 
is from the Halls of Montezuma! It’s 
planned cool—to condition your skin for 
shaving while it wilts your whiskers. 


8 


@ “With Ingram’s, a few strokes of your 
brush blankets the face with rich clouds 
of cooling lather. Your smothered whis- 
kers surrender—your razor shears through 
that once-stubborn stubble as smoothly 
as a machete through ice-cream. 


® “Ingram’s is the stuff to give the 
troops! For this different cream is a facial 
refresher as well as a fast whisker-wilter. 
No lotions or tonics needed! An invigo- 
rating Ingram shave leaves your skin 
smooth and cool, more attractive and 
younger-looking for hours after! Get cool 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream—today!” 


INGRAM’S 


SHAVING CREAM 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
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FREE HAIR 


& AND SCALP OF LOOSE 
DANDRUFF. MASSAGE 
g VIGOROUSLY DAILY 
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with this common-sense 
antiseptic hair tonic 


JERIS 


FOR LOOSE DANDRUFF 
At All Drug Stores and Barber Shops 


WHIRLAWAY’S HOME 
... continued 
His stable is $500,000 in the 
red, but it’s tops—and that’s 
what Warren Wright wants 


,@ A A OA WA \W_ 


illiam Wright, Warren’s fa- 
ther, founded Calumet Farm 
—but as a nursery for trotting 


PHOTOCRIME SOLUTION 
(Page 41) Had Fisher been shot 


FRISKY YEARLINGS kick up their heels outside a Calumet 
barn. Manager Raetzman (right) looks on. Some Calumet 
youngsters like these are discarded because they develop 
badly. Others are sold privately. Still others go to the 


while standing—as Girard claimed— 
when the white leather chair was in 
normal position (photos 2 and 3), as 
it was on Cobb’s arrival, blood might 
have stained the top of the chair, but 
it could not possibly have stained the 
bottom of the chair nor the insides 
of the legs (photo 4). 


That indicated to Cobb either that 
Fisher had been shot while lying un- 
conscious on the floor in front of the 
chair—the blood from an arterial 
wound spurting up under the chair— 
or that the chair had been turned 
over (presumably during a struggle) 
in such a manner that blood from 
Fisher’s wounds had splashed on the 
bottom. 


Girard confessed that he later 
righted the chair to fake the bullet 
hole, thus branding as a lie his state- 
ment that he had touched nothing in 
the room after Fisher was shot. Thus 
the bloodstained chair clinched 
Cobb’s conclusion that the setting 
had been faked. 


2 BLOCKS EAST OF GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
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ST 4g sTreet- NEW YORK Guy P. Seeley, Manager 


horses, not runners. When the eld- 
er Wright died, Warren replaced 
the trotters with Thoroughbreds 
—a different breed—and began 
expanding acreage and buildings. 


THESE BROOD MARES are among the 200 horses usually 
stabled at Calumet. In addition, Trainer Ben Jones normally 
has about 50 horses racing at one or more of the big tracks. 


Increasingly successful seasons 
on the tracks were climaxed last 
year with Whirlaway’s Derby vic- 
tory. Today, Wright—who had 
sometimes been regarded as a lucky 
Johnny -come-lately —is probably 
the top man in U. S. racing. Here is 
how he reached that pinnacle: 


1. He built his stable on 1,034 
acres of the costliest land in the 
Kentucky Bluegrass. 


2. He imported blue - blooded 
mares from England at a cost of 
countless thousands of dollars. 


< 


Saratoga yearling auctions. The best prospects are saved 
to carry Calumet silks on the tracks, but many a good one 
is sold—on the Wright theory that you can’t build a 
reputation as a breeder by selling only inferior horses. 


3. He spent years studying rac- 
ing blood lines and breeding. 


4. He paid $65,000 for just a 
quarter interest in one stallion— 
Blenheim II—sire of Whirlaway. 


5. He survived the disappoint- 
ment of seeing two good Derby 
starters—one of them a favorite— 
finish out of the money. 


6. He cheerfully poured out 
$1,700,000 on his hobby. To date, 
he has won back only $1,160,000 
of that—but Calumet is the domi- 
nant racing stable in America. 


Jones, seldom at Calumet, is aided by his son, Jimmy, 
and Stable Agent Bill Whitley. Under them work grooms, 
exercise boys and the contract jockey, Wendell Eads. 


To get fast shaves the easy way, 

Use Thin Gillettes, well-groomed guys say. 
At ten for four, this blade’s the buy ; 

For thrift it sets a grand new high! 


OWNER WRIGHT follows his horses around the country to big races but 
spends most of his time at the farm, where he is an active, alert chief. Here, 
you see him in the business office, which adjoins the stud barn and is so 
luxurious that a guest once exclaimed, “What a lovely home, Mr. Wright!” 


. Save Extra Money! 
Get The Big New 
Economy Pack, 

12 For 27c¢ 
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It’s all-out for victory! 24-hour days. 7-day weeks. «« 
_ WAKE-UP CIRCULATION It’s a strain! It’s a drain! Keep right! Keep bright! + as; 
Jaily fingertip massage rouses sluggish circula- 
| WitH New FINGER- tion... aids health. It’s easy with Vitalator... this 
te MASSAGE MACHINE amazing invention gives professional rotary motion 
a 


of “Swedish” massage. Helps ease tired muscles, 
aching joints, soothes nerves, helps you sleep. Get 
Vitalator at drug, appliance and-department stores. 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO., NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


ptt hIU AT 1008 since asyes 


THIS IMPOSING MANSION is the Wright home. Its master, though a gregari- 
ous man, has little social life unconnected with the turf. His clubs, for ex- 
ample, are: Jockey, Post and Paddock, Miami Jockey, Turf and Field, Keene- 
land Assn., Lexington Country, Chicago Athletic, Indian Creek, Miami Bath. 


... don't cough! Get pleasant, s-o-0-t-h-i-n-g 
relief from a eough due to a cold with famous 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops. You get that re- 
lief for only a nickel a box. Why pay more? 
Both kinds taste delicious: Black or Menthol. 


SMITH BROS. COUGH DROPS 


BLACK OR MENTHOL-OF¢ 
GREAT NEW 


HASHIIGHT 106A 


es GIVES FREE USE OF BOTH HANDS! 
4 » Rex Ristlite snaps on like a wrist- wherever flashlights are sold. 
<u a watch! Throws 500 ft. beam. A Flashlight Company of America 
“gt boon to mechanics, car owners, Jersey City, N. J. 


7 Vv » sportsmen, housewives, Army, 
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RACING TROPHIES gleam on sideboard as Mrs. Wright plays gin rummy with 
America’s No. 1 turf breeder. That distinction Warren Wright earned by per- 
sistence, willingness to spend and determination to have nothing but the best. 


END 


“THIS WAY, MADAM,” beckons smiling Pierre as love- 
ly Una enters the luxurious Casino on the Park. Her 
casual fleece coat is really tops right now. It is soft and 


SMART ARRIVAL: The great bronze elevator doors of trasting homespun stripes; $19.95. Her gold turban COTTON FOR VICTORY! Una’s mesh hose of lisle cotton 
swank Essex House form the background for Una’s is “celastraw” (new!); $3.95. Gloves and bag are ($1.50) smartly complement her beige saddle kid and 
display of a new casual coat in beige with con- of matching turftan ($3 and $3.95 respectively). calf oxfords; $4.35. Matched tweed case, wardrobe: $34. 
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quite informal, in fashion-right pastels; its 
sleeve detail and belted closing lend town 


sports hat is felt; $5. Chic saddle calf shoes 
with self-bow trim lend grace to her step; 


importance; $25. The down-turned-brim $6.50. This entire ensemble is but $36.50! 


Una Merkel “Springs” It! 


Movie favorite plays model; shows today’s 
best buys in springtime coats for all wear 


n a profession long noted for its furi- 
I ous professional jealousies, lovely 
Una Merkel has remained a perennial 
favorite. This is due as much to her un- 
willingness to join the mad scramble 
for top billing as to her calm, unruffled 
off-screen personality. 


Her discriminating choice of support 
roles has brought her a rare reputation 
as one of the outstanding comediennes 
and kept her a great favorite with the 
public. Miss Merkel is married to an 
official of one of our major aircraft 
companies; and to preserve that bliss 
has made her private life very private 
indeed. 


Recently she has been starring on 
radio in one of the big cigaret-company 


Fashion Spotlights pictured on these pages are sold at leading stores. Some prices are slightly 


shows in the role of “Susan Bright, De- 
tective,” playing the same daffydill 
type of comedy that made her famous 
on the screen. 


Here, in the Spotlight of Fashion, 
Una Merkel is shown in her New York 
hotel, Essex House, which overlooks 
Central Park. For these pages, she 
wears the simple things: coats of good 
cut and texture with a minimum of 
frills. The coats shown are a result of 
LOOK’s searching scrutiny of the mar- 
ket, backed by a consensus of store buy- 
ers throughout the U. S. 


When visualizing these fashions, re- 
member that Una Merkel is 5 feet, 5 
inches tall, weighs 106 and has soft, 
curly hair—almost red! 


higher in the Far West. For names of manufacturers, please turn to page 62. 


SOFTLY TAILORED is this 1942 version of the classic reefer. Navy, hair- 
line-striped; $29.95. Springlike, too, is the white strawcloth turban 
with whimsical rolls; $6.95. Bright-red cherries for the lapel; $1. 


BEST FOOT FORWARD in navy gabardine pump, patent-trimmed; $7.95. 
Large navy capeskin bag ($5) has white sections to match her flared 
white fabric gloves, navy-stitched; $2. Square-link bracelet; $3.95. 
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Your winning colors : 
for Spring! 


KINGS ROW: Sweethearts Cassie Tower (Betty Field) and Parris Mitchell (Robert Cummings) meet shyly. 


SPOTLIGHT OF FASHION 
INDEX (pages 60-61) 


Striped casual coat, $19.95, by 
Leeds, Ltd. 

Crocheted turban, $3.95, by Bertlyn. 

“Lady Douglas” oxford, $4.35, by 
W. L. Douglas. 

Capeskin gloves (“Meek-Maid”), 
$3, by Alexette. 

Lisle hose, $1.50, by Propper-McCal- 
lum. 

Luggage, $11.50 and $22.50, by 
United Luggage Co. 

Casual fleece coat, $25, by Barkin, 
Levin & Co. 

Classic Tish-U-Tex felt, $5, by 
Leighton Hat Co. 

Saddle calf shoes (“Raymar’’), 
$6.50, by Red Cross. 

Printzess navy-and-white reefer, 
$29.95, by Printz-Biederman. 

White turban, $6.95, by Longchamps 
Hat Inc. 

Navy pumps (‘“‘Verde’’), $7.95, by 
Walk-Over. 

White gloves, $2, by Hansen Glove 
Corp. 

Shur-tite bag, $5, by Goldsmith Bros. 
Mfg. Co. 

Bracelet, $3.95, and earrings, 
$1.95, by Monet. 

Lapel pin, $1, by Ernest Steiner. 


STOP Scratching 


Relieve Itch Fast 
Relieve itching of eczema, pimples, 
<> 4G rashes, athlete’s foot and other skin 

“= "© troubles. Use cooling antiseptic D.D.D. 


“mg __ Prescription. Greaseless, stainless. 
<>) Stops itching quickly. 35c trial bottle 

. proves it—or money back. Ask your 

<  eee druggist for D. D. D. Prescription. 
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LOOK’S NEW MOVIE REVIEWS 
By James Francis Crow 


Kings Row 


k= Row,” produced for 
Warner Bros. by Hal 
Wallis, was made from Henry 
Bellamann’s powerful novel 
of the same name. The War- 
ners had a hard job with it. 
They had to leave out charac- 
ters, change incest to insan- 
ity and contrive a happy end- 
ing. Thanks to Director Sam 
Wood and Scenarist Casey 
Robinson, it still retains much 
of the power of the original. 


Robert Cummings is Par- 
ris Mitchell, the young doctor- 
hero. His portrayal is sound 
until the false conclusion. 


Betty Field is Cassandra Tow- 
er, whose part has been griev- 
ously impaired. Ronald Rea- 
gan has the worthiest role of 
his career. Ann Sheridan is 
charming and competent. Best 
acting is by the character 
veterans—Charles Coburn, 
Claude Rains, Judith Ander- 
son, Maria Ouspenskaya. 


Most Hollywood photo- 
plays seek to avoid life. “Kings 
Row,” which seeks to come to 
grips with it, is highly recom- 
mended to those unafraid to 
encounter a genuine emotion- 
al experience. 


Woman of the Year 


oman of the Year” was 

publicized as the film 
story sold to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer for more than $100,000 
through the personal interces- 
sion of Katharine Hepburn. 


Miss Hepburn’s appear- 
ance in the film was part of 
the deal. Spencer Tracy is co- 
star. Their vehicle is a mod- 
ern comedy, highly topical. 
Miss Hepburn’s role suggests 
inspiration in the career of 
Dorothy Thompson. The pic- 
ture is played against the in- 
credibly sumptuous back- 
grounds that exist nowhere 
in the world except on Holly- 
wood sound stages. 


Miss Hepburn is a news- 
paper political commentator; 
‘Tracy, a sports columnist. 
Their columnar feud culmi- 
nates in matrimony. They sep- 
arate when she neglects the 
refugee child she has adopted 
to attend a banquet honoring 
‘her as ‘“‘America’s Outstand- 
ing Woman of the Year.” They 
are reconciled when she aban- 
dons politics to learn how to 
use a waffle iron. 


The film does not live up 
to expectations. It is exas- 
peratingly pretentious and 
wordy. But Tracy and Hep- 
burn virtually guarantee its 
box-office success. 


Captains of the Clouds 


aptains of the Clouds” is a 

beautifully Technicolored 

Warner Bros. film of the Roy- 
al Canadian Air Force. 


Among its more authentic 
performances are those by 
stripling cadets of the RCAF 
themselves and that by Billy 
Bishop, famed Allied ace of 
World War I. Perhaps less au- 
thentic but good enough are 
the performances by James 
Cagney, Dennis Morgan and 
Brenda Marshall, in the lead- 
ing roles of this adventure- 
romance about ‘“‘bush pilots.” 


The story is the familiar one 
of the regeneration through 
heroic death of the airman 
who broke the rules. Like 
“Dive Bomber,” the last War- 
ner aviation drama and no 
less tediously formularized, 
“Captains of the Clouds” will 
be a box-office hit. 


The flight scenes are suit- 
ably thrilling. But Warner 
writers had to cope with a 
somewhat embarrassing fact: 
Hollywood’s current movie 
heroes are too old to be com- 
bat pilots in modern war. 


MR. CROW’S RECENT PICTURE SELECTIONS 


The Man Who Came to Dinner 


Babes on Broadway 


Ball of Fire 
Joe Smith, American 
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Who'd have thought it would be 
so noticeable! Everyone we met 
remarked about it. My teeth be- 
came twice as bright as Sister’s. 
Even Dad marveled that Pepsodent 
made such a difference ... so 
Pepsodent Tooth Powder’s the 
choice of the whole family now! 44 


We used to dare teachers and 
friends to tell us apart. But that 
was before we made a tooth pow- 
der test. Lucky me! We flipped 
a coin and I won Pepsodent. 
Bernadette chose another well- 
known leading brand.44 


ot 
Seeing Was ‘NDE PEND 
Believing! TESTS fp 
Nothing but DE > No 
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Pepsodent ~STERICE THar co O Mar. 


for Us! 44 


use Pepsodent twice a day... 
see your dentist twice a year. 


For the safety of your smile... & 
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ballads for Ameri 


For 20 years Paul Robeson’s been 


singing 


“The Beeches”: the Robeson home in Enfield, Conn. 


Born Lucky 


But only a modest man like Paul Robe- 
son would attribute his success to that 


By Avery Strakosch 


Writer of articles and fiction for leading magazines 


omeone must be watching over me,” Paul 
Robeson says, in explanation of his fame as 
singer, actor, scholar and athlete. 


Robeson is one of the greatest attractions on 
the concert stage today. Thousands are crowding 
to cheer him on his current concert tour of the 
United States. This spring millions will hear his 
big baritone—many for the first time—in a new 
movie, “Tales of Manhattan.” He has starred in 
such memorable theatrical productions as “The 
Emperor Jones,” “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” 
“Show Boat” and “Othello.” As.a radio performer 
he made broadcasting history when he sang 
“Ballad for Americans.” Finally, he holds en- 
viable records both as a scholar and as an athlete 
at Rutgers University. 


Yet none of this has ever affected Paul Robe- 
son’s basic dignity and simplicity. He still says 
it’s all luck. 


In 20 years of singing and acting, Robeson 
has made several fortunes. He lets his lawyer 
and adviser, Robert Rockmore, handle all his 
money for him. He has little regard for it, except 
as it will buy books on sociological subjects, on 
music and languages. Sometimes the only way 
Rockmore can find Paul when he’s out of town is 
to track him down from the postmarks on the 
boxes of books he sends back home. 


He Isn‘t Much on Writing 


Robeson never writes letters, and he hardly ever 
telegraphs—though, when he does wire, the mes- 
age usually starts out absent-mindedly with 
“Dear So-and-So.” 


For clothes Robeson has even less regard than 
for money. On a concert tour, he always leaves a 
trail of suits, hats and overcoats behind him. He 
puts off going to his tailor as most people put off 
going to the dentist. When his adviser, Rockmore, 
hounds him to the tailor shop, Paul usually or- 
ders enough clothes to last for years, putting off 
the next trip as long as possible. . 


People who know Robeson intimately and 
people who have met-him only casually usually 
agree that it’s almost impossible to talk about 
him without breaking into superlatives. 

LOOK’s photographer, Frank Bauman, who 


took these pictures of the Robesons at their En- 
field, Conn., home, agrees too. 


HOS IF 
pent 


Robeson has made more than 300 records of spirit- 
uals and folk songs, likes to play them over on his phono- 
graph. He sings nothing but N egro spirituals and the 
songs of the working people of all nations. He tries to stir 
his audiences both intellectually and emotionally. At 
Lewisohn Stadium one night last summer, the whole au- 
dience joined in one of Paul’s songs. He was so overcome 
by this spontaneous response he could scarcely go on. 


Intensely interested in the mechanics of sound, Robe- 
son cups his hand to his ear so he can hear his voice above 
the music at a rehearsal for a broadcast with Andre Kos- 
telanetz. This gesture led to his working out—with Prof. 
Harold Burris-Meyer of Stevens Institute of Technology 
—an electrical device called “Synthia.” Placed backstage 
at a concert, Synthia throws Robeson’s voice back to him 
so he can hear himself just as his audience hears him. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Continuous Action For Hours 
With Safe New Way in Feminine Hygiene 


@ The young wife who is sure of certain facts 
can feel happily secure. In feminine hygiene her 
physical and mental health, her very happiness 
itself depend on accurate information. Over- 
strong solutions of acids which endanger her 
health are a thing of the past. 

Today thousands of informed women have 
turned to Zonitors—the safe new way in fem- 
inine hygiene. These dainty snow-white sup- 
positories kill germs, bacteria instantly at 
contact. Deodorize—not by temporary masking 
—but by destroying odors. Spread a greaseless 
protective coating to cleanse antiseptically 
and give continuous medication for hours. 

Yet! Zonitorsare safe for delicate tissues. Pow- 
erful against germs—yet non-poisonous, non- 
caustic. No apparatus; nothing to mix. Come 
12 in a package, each sealed in individual glass 
bottles. Get Zonitors at your druggist today. 
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RED—ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out—it’s often 


ECZEMA 


Home 
Treatment 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 


First applications of wonderful sooth- 
ing medicated liquid Zemo—a doctor’s 
formula—quickly relieve the intense 
itching soreness of eczema, psoriasis 
and other annoying skin irritations 
due to external cause. Zemo also aids 
healing. Amazingly successful for over 
30 years! Apply anytime — doesn’t 
show on skin. First trial of clean, 
stainless liguid Zemo convinces! Only 
35¢. Stubborn cases may need the $1.25 


Extra-Strength. All ZEMO 


drugstores. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


since 1880—kills rats, mice, 
other pests. A highly effi- 
cient rodent poison, easy 
to use. All drug stores; 


TREO ES DON'T : 
ee DIE IN THE HOUSE 


BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 
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BORN LUCKY. . . continued 


Sculptures of Paul ana 14-year-old Paul, Jr. 
(nicknamed ‘“Pauli’’) are on the mantel of the 
Robesons’ living room in “The Beeches.” The 
head of Paul, at left, and one of Pauli as a baby, 
at right, were done by famous Jacob Epstein. 
The Robesons gave up their Harlem apartment a 


The extra place at dinner is for Mrs. Robeson’s mother, who lives with 


year ago for a permanent home in the country. 
Mrs. Robeson, a graduate chemist from Colum- 
bia, looked at 14 New England houses before she 
found “‘The Beeches” in Enfield. She took it be- 
cause it had ceilings high enough and rooms wide 
enough so that Paul’s 6-foot-3 body didn’t dwarf 


them. The Robeson home is furnished comfort- 
ably, but not at all pretentiously. Because sleep- 
ing is one of Paul’s biggest problems—the slight- 
est sound bothers him—his bedroom is placed in 
the quietest part of the house, at the rear. It is 
equipped with two specially built seven-foot beds. 


oe a 


Pauli and his father often play chess after -dinner—and nothing 


the family. After dinner, Pauli helps the maid by clearing away his own 
dishes—a habit he acquired during the three years he attended school in 
Moscow. Paul hopes his son’s experience in Soviet Russia strengthened him 
against the “sense of spiritual isolation” which he says is the unhappy 
heritage of Negroes in countries where there is discrimination against them. 
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pleases Paul more than to win a game from his son: Pauli learned to play in 
Moscow and taught his father and mother at home: From 1928 to 1939, the 
Robesons lived in London, found little prejudice against Negroes there: Now 
Paul says those years abroad were “escape,” that he was running away 
from problems that were his, among his own people in his own country. 


Paul Robeson: singer and actor by accident 


orn in Princeton, N. J., in 1898, 
Paul Robeson got a state 
scholarship in 1915 to Rutgers— 
where he made the highest marks 
of any student since the founding 
of the University in 1766. 


After graduation from Rut- 
gers, he entered the Columbia 
University law school, supporting 
himself by working as a brick- 
layer, post-office clerk, waiter, 
porter, and pro football player. 


His whole career—musical and 
dramatic — Robeson considers a 
kind of accident. He made his the- 
atrical debut in an amateur play 
at a colored Y.M.C.A. in Harlem. 
Somehow he attracted the atten- 
tion of Broadway producers and 
got. his first professional part in 
a play called “Voodoo.” 


In 1923, he got his law degree 
and went to work in a New York 
firm but soon decided a Negro had 


little chance of practicing success- 
fully and turned back to acting. 


Robeson got his first chance to 
sing in “The Emperor Jones,” in 
1923. Friends urged him to give a 
concert. After that concert Paul 
Robeson was literally famous. 


In 1939, after 11 years in Eu- 
rope, Robeson returned to the 
United States and introduced 
“Ballad for Americans” on the air. 
The response to that broadcast 
was record-breaking. In 15 min- 
utes Paul was in solid with Amer- 
ica again. And he still is. 


This takes more than luck 
Paul Robeson’s fees vary according to the 
engagement, but these are some samples: 

For the movie, “Show Boat’: $45,000. 

For the play, “John Henry”: $1,500 a 
week plus a percentage of the gross and 
the movie rights. 

For a concert appearance: $2,000. 

For a radio broadcast: $2,000. 


Both P. auli and Paul take pocket billiards pretty seriously. Pauli, 
now in his second year at Enfield H. S., will probably be an athlete like 
his father. Paul was a four-letter man at Rutgers, an All-America end 
in 1918. One of his chief relaxations now is to sit listening to a Lingua- 
phone by the hour. He speaks Russian and all the modern European lan- 
guages and reads more than 20 others, including Gaelic and Chinese. 


oe 


Besides a howling alley, the Robesons have their own tennis court 
and also a swimming pool. Paul sometimes feels that ‘The Beeches” is 
an incongruous background for a man who is interested in the under- 
privileged. He has a sincere belief in what he calls “the brotherhood of 
man,” does all he can to help members of his race socially, economi- 
cally and spiritually. He often slyly calls his home “de ole plantation.” 


END 


“RINK HEARTY 


FRED ALLEN, stor of the Texaco 
4, Star Theatre. 
" 
~ a 


RED SKELTON, star of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Production, 
‘Panama Hattie.” 
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“ft LOVE THE TASTE 
of coffee. I love the fra- 
grance of coffee. In fact, 
I like everything about 
coffee. And when do I 
like coffee best? In the 
evening, of course.” 


JOAN BENNETT, 


star of the Columbia Picture 
‘sHighly Irregular.” 


“BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL takes energy... 
plenty of it...and extra steady nerves. That’s 
why I like to drink an extra cup before going 
out on the field for a tough ball game.” 


JOE GORDON, 


famous 2nd baseman of the New York Yankees. 


GET MORE 
OUT OF LIF 
Ch; 


THE AMERICAS FAVORITE DRINK 


The Pan-American Coffee Bureau presents 
“OVER OUR COFFEE CUPS” with Of 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT -— @ 
Every Sunday, 6:45 P.M. Eostern Standard = 
xs coryaiont 1942 Time, NBC Network Coast-to-Coast. 
PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 


PUBLISHED 8Y THE PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 
120 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BRAZIL - COLOMBIA - COSTA RICA - CUBA - EL SALVADOR - MEXICO - VENEZUELA 
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If You Accept This Amazing Opportunity To 


Better Yourself By 


Bettering Your Speech 


“How To Write and 
Speak Effective English” 


Edward Frank Allen’s re- 
markable book that shows 
you how to BETTER 
YOURSELF by BETTER- 
ING YOUR SPEECH. 
Full library size. Cloth 
bound. Makes it amazing- 
ly easy for you ‘to gain 
that mastery of the Eng- 
lish language which is so 
essential to success. Yours 
FREE if you accept this 
special gift offer NOW! 


2400 Pages 
111/46 POUNDS 
253,860 DEFINITIONS 
2,763 ILLUSTRATIONS 


SEND NO MONEY 


J THIS VALUE for yourself ... at OUR risk! You need send no 
money. Just fill out and mail the Coupon below. When your 
Dictionary arrives, all postage paid, you have 5 whole days to examine 
it—without cost—at your leisure. You must be completely de- 
lighted with this Dictionary, or you may return it without any obli- 
gation whatsoever. When you have decided to keep it, send us only 
$1.95 and pay the balance at the rate of only $1 a month for 8 months. 
Don’t delay! Mail the Coupon now, and get your copy of ‘‘How To 
Write and Speak Effective English’? FREE. 


wiivdiend, 
xy 
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LIBRARY GUILD, INC., 1440 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Dept. L-3 = 
Please send me WEBSTER'S UNIVERSITIES UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
(in the edition checked below) for 5 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION. At the end 
of that time I will either return it or send you $1.95 and $1 each month there- 
after for 8 months for the Regular Edition ...or $1 each month for 10 months for 
the De Luxe Edition. (A few cents will be added to your last payment to cover actual 
postage charges.) These prices apply only in the United States. 


FREE—With this special offer—“How To Write and Speak Effective English” 
(CHECK ONE) [] Regular Edition [] De Luxe Edition 


Check Here 
If Under 21 
Name 
Address 
City State 


Check here if you prefer to enclose the entire amount with this coupon ($9.95 for the 
Regular Edition or $11.95 for the De Luxe Edition), in which case you pay no postage 
charges whatsoever. Your 5-day return privilege still applies, of course 


UNIVERSITIES UNAE 


DICTIONARY 


No, AT LAST, you can have in your own home one of those great sources 
of human knowledge, usually found only in schools, libraries and homes 
of the very wealthy. Up till now the cost of a ‘‘big’’ Unabridged Dictionary has 
been far beyond the means of the average person. But no longer! This amazing 
offer makes it possible for everyone to own a completely new, Webster's 
Universities Unabridged Dictionary ... at a price everyone can afford! 


Publishing authorities said it couldn’t be done. They said we could never 
offer this tremendous, scholarly work with its 2400 fact-filled pages . . . this 
giant volume that cost hundreds of thousands of dollars to compile . . . they 
said we couldn’t possibly offer it at so low a price! But we had faith in the 
public. We knew that thousands were eager to own an Unabridged Dic- 
tionary —and we printed more copies than anyone has ever dared to print 
before .. . and we are passing on to you the tremendous savings we were 
able to make! 


The handsome regular edition is bound Languages—and 80 maps, 60 of them in 
in sturdy buckram for a lifetime of active full color. 
use. It includes over 250,000 definitions— 


GIANT 


VOLUME! 
8i4’x11%4”"x 5" 


The Dictionary 
Illustrated is the Su- 
perb De Luxe Edition: 


TER'S / 


more than a quarter of a million . . . author- 
itative, complete, easily understood. There 
are 2763 illustrations to make meanings 
doubly clear. Its 2400 pages include 385 
pages of essential supplementary informa- 
tion, such as Dictionary of Biography, 5000 
Words Often Mispronounced, U. S. History 
at a Glance, Commercial Terms in 8 


LIBRARY GUILD, INC., 


Magnificently bound in Spanish-finish 
simulated leather of two-tone pigskin grain 

..a veritable masterpiece of the book- 
man's art. This De Luxe Edition is fully 
thumb-indexed. To make this luxurious 
volume your very own, you need only con- 
tinue your dollar payments for two addi- 
tional months. Send for this superb De 
Luxe Edition today 


4¢ A Day 


N'T CONFUSE THIS 
WITH OTHER DICTIONARIES 


To compare Webster's original 
dictionary (see above) with this 
giant unabridged volume is to 
compare Robert Fulton's first 
steamboat to the Queen Eliza- 
beth. Here you are offered the 
latest work of recognized lexi- 
cographers—containing words 
only recently heard for the first 
time . . . words such as Stuka, 
Fifth Column, Nylon, ‘Jive. 
Blitzkrieg. Aquacade and 
many others. 


(This Dictionary ta not published 
by the original publishers of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary or by their suc- 
cessors, but by Library Guild, Inc.) 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


For Less Than 


